he Musiteal ( 


Cord. 





‘¢THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (roethe, 
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THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Unper THE Sore Manacement or Mra. JOHN RUSSELL. 


MONDAY NEXT, and during the week, the Laughable Farce, 
““THE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS.” 


After which the Grand Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled 


“THE BABES IN THE WOOD;” 


oR, 
HARLEQUIN ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. 


Principal Characters by Messrs, J. Clarke, Stoyle, Lingham, Fred. Payne, ard W. 
H. Payne; Mesdames Amy Sheridan, Harris, Nelly Harris, Florence Eveleigh, 
and M. Marshall, Harlequin, Mr. Fred. Payne; Pantaloon, Mr. Paul Herring; 
Columbine, Mdlle. Esta; and Clown, Mr. Harry Payne. 

Commence at Seven, and terminate at Eleven. 


Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s; and 2s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. The Box-office is 
open from Ten till Five. Morning Performances every Wednesday and Saturday at 
Two o’clock. Children under Twelve admitted to the Morning Performances, on 
payment at the doors only, at half-price, 


THE FIRE AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


N consequence of the rapidity of the Fire, considerable 
it — has been incurred by the Orchestra, the Chorus, and the other Emp]l»yés of 
ie Theatre, 
A FUND is being formed to reimburse, as far as possible, the loss sustained, and 
the following Gentlemen have undertaken the distribution :— 


ROBERT GARRARD, Esq., Chairman and Treasurer. 
Tuomas P. Cuappei, Esq. Signor Arpit!. Mr, Jarrett. 
8. Artuor Cuappe.L, Esq. Signor Fout. Mr. SAnTLey. 
F, A. Cowex, Esq. Mr. Tom Honver. 


Subscriptions will be received at the London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes Street, 
Mansion House, and at the Branch, Pall Mall; also by Messrs, Mitchell, 33, Old 
Bond Street; Mr. Bubb, Messrs. Lacon & Ollier, Messrs, Chappell & Co., Messrs. 
Cozk & Co., New Bond Street; Mr, Sams, 1, St. James's Street ; Messrs. Leader & 
Co., Opera Colonnade; and Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside. 

A list of contrioutors will be shortly published. 

ARTHUR TALBOT SMITH, Hon. Sec. 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA PROPERTY FUND. 


. . A , 

E le late serious and lamentable Fire at Her Majesty's 

Theatre having totally destroyed the valuable Library, Properties, and Dresses, 
belonging to the Lessee, the Friends and Patrons of the Theatre have determined to 
invite Public SUBSCRIPTIONS to a Fund to replace the Property of the Lessee so 
destroyed, in order that he may be enabled to give Italian Opera Representations 
during the forthcoming season at some other establishment, and to furnish Her 
Majesty 's Theatre when rebuilt. Subscriptions (lists of which will be published in 
tho Times) will be received by the Hon. Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel L, H. Hamil- 
ton, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall; Messrs. Claude Scott & Co., Cavendish 
Square ; the Bank of England (Western Branch) ; and Messrs. Ransom, Rouverie, & 
Co., Pall Mall ; and by the Musicsellers—Mitchell, Sams, Bubb, Leader, and Chappell. 


(URYSTAL PALACE.—WARM, DRY, and COM- 


FORTABLE.—The ONE place for a Children’s Treat. 

















YRYSTAL .PALAOE.—THIS DAY.—The GREAT 
pe intr bey NOW IN ACTION.—The endless fun produced by the Life- 
Figures magical dance must be seen to be believed. 


CONCERT HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


“RUTH.” 


HE FIRST PERFORMANCE in England of Mr. 
oes “ RUTH,” ‘will take place on the Evening of 
’ 8, 
—Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss Helen Hayes, Madame 
and Mr, Thomas. A full Chorus and efficient 
r. James Turner. The work will be produced under the 
of the Composer. 
Seats, 3s,; Numbered Stalls, 5s. 








On, 28.5 





XETER HALL.—CHRISTMAS ORATORIOS.— 
fA, NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY.—TICKETS at 14, 15, Exeter Hall (Arst- 


XETER HALL.—Christmas Oratorios.—‘ ELIJAH” 


tJ (the last of these performances), next Wednesday, January 8th.— NATIONAL 
CHORAL SOCIETY. 


XETER HALL.—Mr. SANTLEY'S only appearance 
J"4 in tho “ Elijah ” this Christmas.—NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


XETER HALL.—NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor, Mz. G. W. MARTIN.—“ ELIJAH,” Wednesday next. Com- 
mence at half-past Seven. Mr. Santley and other eminent artists. Organist—Mr. 
J.G. Boardman. Band and Chorus, 700. Tickets, 2s., 3s., Stalls, numbered and 
reserved the whole evening, 5s., 10s. 6d., 21s.—Offices, 14, 15, Exeter Hall (first-floor). 


HE FIFTH BALLAD CONCERT —Mr. JOHN 
BOOSEY begs to announce the FIFTH of the LONDON BALLAD CON- 
CERTS, at Sr. James's Halt, on Wednesday Evening, January 8th, at Eight, at 
which the following popular artists will appear :—Madame Sherrington and Mdlle. 
Liebhart, Miss Banks, Miss Jenny Pratt, and Madame Sainton-Dolby ; Mr. Nelson 
Varley and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Violoncello, Signor Piatti, Pianoforte, Mr. Harry 
erson. The St. Cecilia Choral Society of Eighty Voices, under the direction of 

Mr. C. J. Hargitt. Conductor, Mr. J. L, Hatton. In addition to numerous part- 
songs, glees, duets, etc., the following favourite songs will be sung:—Madame Sher- 
ringion will sing “‘ Away to the Mountain’s Brow,” “ My Pretty Gazelle,” and a new 
song by Mr. Molloy, entitled “‘ Ringing the Flower Bells ;” Mdile. Liebhart will sing 
@ new song by J. L. Hatton, entitled “ Kirtle Red,” ‘“‘ Within a Mile o’ Edinbro,” 
“ The Singing Lesson " and “ Robin Adair ;’ Miss Banks wiil sing “‘The Bailiff's 
Daughter of Islington ” and “‘ The Captive Greek Girl ;” Miss Jenny Pratt will sing 
“The Lady of the Lea” and “ The Storm; Madame Sainton-Dolby will sing 
“Caller Herrin’,” ‘* Auld Robin Gray,” and a new song by Virginia Gabriel, entitled 
“ Somebody's Darling ;” Mr. Nelson Varley will sing “‘ My Pretty Jane,” “* Maid of 
Athens,” and a new song by J. Lemmens, entitled “‘ Mary Dhu ;” Mr. Lewis Thomas 
will sing “The White Squall” and “ The Lass that Loves a Sailor." Tickets, 1s. ; 
Area, 2s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Sofa Stalls, 5s.; to be had of Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


MR. VAN PRAAG, 
GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &c. 
gee respectfully to inform Ladies and Gentlemen of 

















the Musical Profession that he continues to undertake the management of 
Concerts, Matinggs, and Soress, also the superintendence of Batts, Bayps, CHo- 
nusgs, etc,, and to solicit their kind patronage for the present season. 

Mr. Van Praag fiatters himself that, after his many years’ experience, and the 
ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession and the Public in 
general, he may be again favoured with their commands. 

All communications addressed to Mr. Vamw Praac, at 244, Regent Street, W., 
(Second Floor Office,) will be immediately attended to. 

QuapRiLLe Banps, for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable 
terms. 

Mr. Vaw Praac’s connection with the largest Shipping Houses in the Wholesale 
Wine Trade in Bordeaux, etc., enables him to supply Private Purchasers at Wholesale 
Prices, and he can confidently refer to his numerous Customers for testimony to the 
uniform excellence of the Wines supplied by him, although the prices charged average 
a reduction of thirty per cent. on ordinary prices. 

A list of Cash Prices can be had on application. 

N.B.—Mr. V. P. will, if required, attend to Entering and Clearing the Goods at 
Custom House ; the expense of Freight, Duty, Clearing, Bookerage, etc., will average 
£3 10s. per Cask of 46 to 47 Galls. 

All Goods shipped on board at Bordeaux direct to London free of expense from that Port. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing—Jan. 
tth, Coalbrookdale (Mrs. John Macfarren’s Concert); 9th, Brixton; 13th, 
Guildford ; 2ist, Brixton (Messiah); 22nd, Leeds (Mrs. John Macfarren’s Concert) ; 
23rd, Swaffham ; 29th, Store Street Rooms (Tolhurst’s oratorio, “ Ruth”); February 
5th, Hackney; 6th, Islington; 10th, London Institution (Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s 
Lecture) ; 11th, Newbury; 12th, Stroud (Mrs. John Macfarren's Concerts); 17th, 
Newcastle; 18th, Durham; 19th, 21st, Newcastle; 24th, Lancaster (Mrs. John Mac- 
farren’s Concerts); 27th, Vauxhall; March 5th, Croydop.—19, Newman Street, W. 


ISS GRACE AGUILAR will play Ascuzr’s popular 
mA. me “ ALICE,” at the Hanover Park Rooms, Peckham Rye, January 


M388 FLORENCE DE COUROY will smg. “THE 
SONG OF MAY” (composed by W. V. Wattacs), at Isleworth, Jan. 9th. 
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WILLIAM CZERNY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘*PRECE DELLA SERA,” for the Piano ... 
‘“ ANGEL WHISPER.” Romance ... ove 


8. 

DP. Brocca 3 
3 

“DIAMOND RAYS,” Etude Caprice ove we 3 
. 8 

3 


J. Eaauarp 
Do, 
Do, “A MORNING PRAYER,” Réverie Nocturne ... 
A. Rewarp “THE NOBLE HUNT.” Galop... on eco 
Country Firms will be supplied with First Copies on the usual terms by applying to 
81, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


MADAME CZERNY, 


Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


J ISS ADELAIDE NEWTON will sing Beyepict’s 
admired song, ‘ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at the Metropolitan Free Hos- 
pital Concert, St. James's Hall, January 23rd. 


J ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing her own admired song, 


“A DAY TOO LATE,” at Barnsbury Hall and Freemasons’ Hall, January 
6th; Brentford, 8th; Windsor, 20th ; and Myddelton Hall, February 7th. 


4 ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON and Mr. WALTER 

BERNARD will sing “I'M AN ALSATIAN,” the popular Duet from 
Orrersacn’s “ Lischen and Fritzchen,” at Mr, John Wilson’s Concerts, Brixton, 
January 9th; Guildford Institute, 13th ; the Manor House, Hackney, February 5th; 
the Islington Institute, 6th ; and Croydon Literary Institution, March 5th.’ 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing Wattacr’s 
celebrated “SONG OF MAY,” in Mrs. John Macfarren’s Pianoforte and 
Vocal Recital, at Isleworth, on Thursday, January 9th. 


ISS FANNY HALDANE will sing “I'M NOT IN 
LOVE, REMEMBER," accompanied on the Harp by Mr, Freperick Cuat- 
TERTON, at Christ Church Schools, January 6th. 


ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
21, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ISS BERRY GREENING will sing Guetietmo’s 
admired Ballad, “‘ THE LOVER AND THE BIRD,” during her Tour in 
the North next week. 


N ISS BERRY GREENING will sing her Favourite 


Song, “ CHERRY RIPE,” with Variations (composed expressly for her), at 
all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours in the Northern Counties, in January. 


\ ISS BERRY GREENING will sing her New Song, 
| i **SONGSTERS OF SPRING,” expressly composed for her by ALFRED 
Carper (Words by B, B. Stevens), at all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours 
in the Northern Counties, in January. 


ISS BERRY GREENING is now making her engage- 

{ ments as principal Soprano for Miscellaneous Concerts and the following 

Oratorios :—* Messiah,” * Creation,” ‘‘ Samson,” “ Seasons,” ‘* Acis and Galatea,” 

* Alexander’s Feast,” “ Israel in Egypt,” “ St. Paul,” * Eli," “ Naaman,” “ Ruins of 

Athens,” “ Stabat Mater,” * Saul,” “Solomon,” “ Judas Maccabeus.” Northern 

Counties in January,—Address : Miss Berry GREESING, care of Messrs. CHAPPELL, 
50, New Bond Street, London, W. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing “THOU ART SO 


NEAR AND YET SO FAR,” on Wednesday next. 
R. SANTLEY will sing the new song, “ WAKE, 


MARY, WAKE,” composed by Hexry Smart (the Poetry by Joun Latey, 
Esq.), at the Monday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, January 6th. 


R. EMILE BERGER will play his admired Transcrip- 


tion of Batre’s popular song, “SI TU SAVAIS” (“ Didst Thou but 
Know”), at the City Hall, Glasgow, and at his various engagements in Scotland. 


R. CUMMINGS will sing Mr. G. B. ALLEN’s new song, 


“ THE BRIDE OF A DAY,” at t Newport, January 6th; and St. James's 
Hall, 23rd. 


R. CHARLES HALL ar HOME (199, Euston Road, 


pi N,W.), where he will be happy to resume his Instruction in the Art of Sing- 
ing for the Concert Room and the Stage. 


KING HALL ose returned to London, will be 


Mi R. 
fost, ed to receive his Pupils for the Pianoforte and Harmonium at ‘199, Euston 
0% 


R. VERNON RIGBY will sing Buumentuat’s popular 


song, “‘ THE MESSAGE,” at the Town Hall, 4 
(lalntey} Seneary ake ’ all, Birmingham, Tais Eyexixo 



























































ORKS by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal 


Music in Kine’ 's College and in Queen's College, London :— 


WILHELM’S MANUAL of SINGING, for the Use of ‘Teachers and Pupils, Parts 
I.and II. Price 2s, 6d. each; or together i in cloth, 5s. 

EXERCISES and FIGURES ecntained in Parts I. ple i. of Wilhelm’s Manual, 
for the Use of Pupils, Books I. and II. Price 8d. eac 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Part I, of Withelm's Manual. Nos. 1 
to 8,ina Parcel. Price 6s. 

LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of Wi‘helm’ : Manual, Nos, 

to 40, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each. Price 6s, per Parce’ 
LanGe SHEETS, containing ne Figures in Part II, of W iihelm's “Maneal, Nos, 
2,ina Parcel. Price 

HULLAH™ 8 RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Price 3s. 

HULLAH'S GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal 8vo., price 3s. 

EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Price is. 

HULLAH'S SHORT TREATISE on the STAVE. Price 2s. 

GRAMMAR of COUNTERPOINT. Part I. “oe Nigel 8vo., price 2s. 6d, 

HULLAH'S INFANT SCHOOL SONGS, Price 

ree SONGS for TWO and THREE OICES. Two Books. §8vyo., price 


each, 
HULLAN'S EXERCISES for the + anne of the VOICE. For Soprano 
Third Edition, price 2s. 


- or Tenor. 
HULLAL'S EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the VOICE. For Con- 


tralto or Bass. Third Edition, price 2s, 6d, 

HULLAH’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC, delivered at 
the Royal Institution. First Course, with Chronological Tables, post 8vo., price 
6s. 6d. Second Course, on the Transition Period, with Twenty-six Musical 
Specimens arranged for the Pianoforte. 8vo., price 16s. 

HULLAH'’S SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE: a Selection of Pieces for One, 
Two, or more Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign and English. Music 
folio, price 21s. cloth, 

HULL«4H’S PART-MUSIC, SACRED and SECULAR, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 
and Bass, New Edition, with Pianoforte Accompaniments, in course of publi- 
catiou in Monthly Numbers ; each number in Score, with Pianuforte Accompani- 
ment, price 1s, ; and in separate Parts (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), uniform 
with the Score in size, but in larger type, price 3d. each Part. Each Series 
mnie ee Secular) . be completed in Twelve Numbers, forming Two Vols, 

1 $vo., price 7s, each, 

The "SECULAR SERIES, -deeeed and re-edited, is now Complete in Two Vols., 

price 14s, cloth. 


London: Lonemans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row, 





Just Published, in One Volume, with numerous engraved Musical Specimens and 
Examples, price 10s, 6d., 


we LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain before Easter 1867. By G. A. MacraRrey, 
Co., Paternoster Row. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, ILLUSTRATED BY D. MACLISE, R.A. 
In super-royal 8vo,, price 31s, 6d. cloth, or 52s, 6d, morocco, 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illustrated with 161 


ane, Designs by D. Mactisz, R,A., and the whole of the Text engraved 
on Stee’ 

MINIATURE EDITION, both Letterpress and Illustrations as above reproduced 
in Lithography, price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 21s. morocco, 


London: Loxemans, Green, & Co,, Paternoster Row. 


Ts GIPSY COUNTESS. Duet for Soprano and 
Tenor. By the Composer of “ The Flower Gatherers,” “ What are the Wild 
Waves Saying?” &c. 3s.; free for 19 stamps. ‘ Was greeted with loud and con- 
tinuous applause, and had to be re-sung before silence could be obtained.”—Dorset 
County Chronicle, 
The same, for the Pianoforte. By W. 8S. Rocxsrro. 4s.; free for 25 stamps. 


\ USIC.—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & CO. respectfully 


beg to remind the Profession generally and the Heads of Schools, that they 
are, as heretofore, prepared to OPEN ACCOUNTS and to SEND OUT PARCELS 
of MUSIC on APPROBATION, Terms, gratis and post free, on application. 
References solicited, Returns to be made at the expiration of every half-year. 
A catalogue of 12,000 Pianoforte Works, also a Catalogue of 2000 Songs, Duets, 
and Trios, with key, compass, &c., marked. Publishers to the Queen, H.R.H, the 
Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor Napoleon III, 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH, 


A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 


Full Music size, 7 


London: Hammonp & Co, (late JuLLIEN), 5, Wiss Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE 


London: LoneMans, GREEN, & 














CAMPANELLA. 


3 
LONELINESS ... «os 3 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 3 
L'ORTOLANELLA ., .. 3 
LA SPINAZZOLESE , 3 
LITTALIA wo -ese ove 3 


Gondon ; Casimen & Co, ‘(Limited), 210, Regent Street; Wi 
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SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY. 
(Concluded from p. 884.) 


The two last letters of this phantasmagoric correspondence 
having been rescued from the waste-paper basket, where they may 
very justly be said to have found their proper level, the order of 
our sight-seeing has been somewhat disturbed—that is to say, the 
description of it. ‘Three weeks ago we were at Ghent, on our road 
home, when suddenly, perhaps much to the reader’s surprise and 
disappointment, we returned to Wiesbaden, Leipsic, and Dresden. 

There’s a story told of two North country men, who had left their 
native hills, and were journeying southward. ‘They had travelled 
some distance together, when one of them woke the other in the 
middle of the night by crying out, ‘‘ Sawnie, I’ve had an awfu’ 
dream.” ‘Aye, man, what was it?” replied Sawnie. ‘Eh, 
Sawnie, I dreamt we were gaun back agen!” 

Sawnie re-assured his friend, and I likewise re-assure the readers 
of the Musical World: we are not ‘‘gaun back agen.” ‘The 
two last letters were intended to have been the first of the series, 
but somehow or another got mislaid. This explanation, moreover, 
is necessary, in case any one, having had the curiosity to trace our 
route upon the mup, has got confused by doing so. 

There will be no more “ harking back.” It only remains to be 
told what we saw in Antwerp, Calais, and Boulogne, and our 
sight-seeing will then be at end for this year, or rather last year, 
at any rate. 

We travelled by the ‘‘home-made” railroad from Ghent, 
crossed the Schelde in the Ferry steamer, and found ourselves on 
the quays of Antwerp, surrounded by porters insisting to carry 
luggage we hadn’t got, importunate cabmen, and touts in general. 
Refusing all the offers of assistance, noisily made us in a language 
sounding very much like our own, we determined upon finding our 
way to the Cathedral and Picture Gallery on foot. It was not a pru- 
dent course to adopt, as experience proved. A cab would have saved 
us much trouble, and added no little to our comfort. Wandering 
about a strange town, the principal streets of which you don’t 
know when you see them, is seldom amusing. Ask anyone for 
Lombard Street in the City, and the chances are you will be 
laughed at for your ignorance. So it was with us in Antwerp 
when we asked for the Place Verte. Of course everybody knew 
the Place Verte and how to get to it; we, who did not, were 
looked upon as facetious foreigners wishing to crack a joke at the 
expense of the innocent natives, who were not however to be taken 
in. “ Will you tell me the way to the Place Verte,” I asked, 
addressing a dirty-looking blouse. ‘‘'That’s good,” said the fellow, 
turning toa friend; ‘they want to know the way to the Place 
Verte.” ‘* Ha, ha,” replied the friend, enjoying the _ We 
went on, and presently came to a more respectable-looking man. 
“Will you tell me, &c.;” but the respectable-looking man was 
deaf, and answered my question by pointing to his ears. At length 
a perky little officer passed by. ‘‘ Will you tell me,” said I, putting 
the old query as politely as [ could, and this time with success. 
‘The officer bowed to the ladies, who had lost all patience—though, 
to tell the truth, they had insisted upon walking instead of riding 
—and kindly informed me we might take any turning we pleased, 
they all led to the Place Verte, which was but a short distance off. 
We returned the officer’s salute, and trudged along. ‘‘ There's 
the Cathedral,” said one of the travellers, pointing to a tremendous 
steeple, which appeared to overhang the lane in which we were. 
It was a cheering sight, but we were in a labyrinth of lanes, and, 
as misfortune would have it, took the wrong turning, so that we 
were longer in getting to the Cathedral than the officer led us to 
expect we should be. Our destination was reached at last, and we 
stood in the Place Verte gazing at the massive walls of the sacred 
edifice with all the heartfelt gratitude and admiration of weary 
pilgrims. It was a walk to be remembered. We had come through 
the worst quarter of the town—a sort of Continental Wapping— 
where cabs are unknown, and the inhabitants of the waterside 
ways and bye-ways of Antwerp indulge in those dirty habits 
which are peculiar to their class all over the world. Into the 
Cathedral, by paying one franc each. The sacristan was a man of 
business. The church doors were locked. He came to open them, 
but refused to admit us until we showed him the cash. A better 
door-keeper never lived. He would be invaluable to any theatrical 
manager, The pictures, it being All Saints’ Day, were unveiled, 





and the sacristan feared we should see them for nothing, as we 
could have done had we come into the church during service. But 
the service was over, and he was anxious to recoup the receipts 
which had been lost in the morning. 

The great attraction in the Cathedral is Rubens’ chef «d’euvre, 
‘* The Descent from the Cross.” It hangs, very much too high, in the 
south transept. Without the aid of opera-glasses it is almost im- 
possible to jndge it, and opera-glasses not being among those things 

ou generally take to church with you, the effect of the picture is 
ost. ‘The composition is said to be borrowed from an Italian 
print. Its greatest peculiarity is the contrivance of the white 
sheet on which the body of the Saviour lies: to obtain the contrast 
between the colour of the linen and that of the dead flesh was very 
likely what induced Rubens to adopt the composition. Any other 
painter would have been afraid of the linen hurting the élaccing 
of the body but he well knew what effect could be produced by 
such a contrast. 

As Sir Joshua Reynolds says: ‘ None but great colourists can 
venture to paint pure white linen near flesh ; but such know the 
advantage of it.” 

It seems presumptuous, nay, ridiculous. to criticise a work such 
as this of Rubens’, which has been the admiration of the world for 
ages, but I confess I was disappointed with it in some degree. 
The expression of all the figures in the picture is hardly consistent 
with the scene that is represented. ‘They show no signs of grief 
nor any sympathy with what is going on. Their features are 
almost, without exception, in a state of repose, but it is not even 
the repose of affliction. Then again, the brilliant effect which the 
colouring undoubtedly once had, is lost in a mist of varnish which 
appears to be mildewed. Though seen at a great distance, the 
Christ seems to have been retouched, which may have been the 
case with the faces of the other figures, and their expression there- 
by destroyed. The historical anecdote relating to this picture says 
that it was given in exchange for a piece of ground belonging to 
the Guild of Arquebusiers on which Rubens built his house, and 
that the agreement was only for a picture representing their patron, 
St. Christopher, bearing the infant Christ on his shoulder. Rubens 
who wished to surprise the Guild by his generosity, sent five 
pictures instead of one. All the pictures were intended to refer to 
the name of their patron Christo—pher. The work was under- 
taken in 1611 and set up in 1612. While it was in progress, and 
during the absence of Rubens, the picture was thrown down and 
received serious injury in the fall. Vandyck, the most skilful 
among the pupils in Rubens’ studio, was chosen to repair the 
damage, and succeeded so well that the master on his return de- 
clared that he preferred his scholar’s work to hisown. ‘There are 
other splendid paintings in the Cathedral by Rubens. The ‘‘ Eleva- 
tion of the Cross” and the ‘‘ Assumption of Virgin,” which latter 
hangs over the high altar of the choir, being the most important. 

After nearly staring our eyes out at these miracles of 
Art, we left the Cathedral and proceeded to the Picture 
Gallery. We had come to Antwerp to see pictures, and there 
were certainly enough to occupy us. Vandyck, ‘Teniers, Ru- 
bens, Jordaens, Quentin Matsys, and other mighty masters, all 
natives of the city, have left treasures in their birth-place which 
lend a lustre to its name now that its ancient glory has departed. 
‘The 2,500 vessels which in the days of Charles V. crowded its 
river—the 500 waggons loaded with merchandise which daily 
entered its gates, the 500,000,000 guilders annually put into circu- 
lation from its mint, and the 5,000 merchants who met twice a 
day on its Exchange,” are all past away, and but few traces remain 
of the former opulence of the city. The pictures are almost its 
only riches at the present day indicating the splendour of times 
gone by, and they indeed shed a light around them—the light of 
genius which never fades away. ; : 

The Gallery is not large, but every picture is agem. Rubens 
reigns supreme. His pre-eminence is disputed by Vandyck, who 
asserts his superiority by some marvellous productions. It is a 
contest of giants, and the spectator is at a loss to know to whom 
the palm of victory shall be awarded. There are also some capital 
Teniers in the collection. It is interesting to observe how cold 
and feeble a modern work by one Van Bree looks in the company 
of such gorgeous colouring as that of Rubens and V andyck. It 
represents the death of Rubens, and is very popular, as, in fact, is 
everything conneeted with the great painter. His chair is kept 
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with the greatest reverence, and the house in which he lived and 
died is shown as one of the most interesting sights of the city. In 
the garden stands the pavilion where he painted, and the stone 
table at which he sat. 

From the Picture Gallery to the Church of St. Jacques to see 
his tomb, which is covered by a slab of white marble let into the 
pavement of the church. It is situated exactly behind the high 
altar. In 1793, according to the guide-books, when every other 
tomb in the church was broken open and _ pillaged, this alone was 
respected. Thence to the Church of St. Paul to see a representa- 
tion of Calvary, which is put up, like a set scene, outside the walls 
of the building. It is constructed of slag or rock work, and a 
greater outrage upon common sense was never perhaps attempted. 
On the summit of the artificial eminence is the Crucifixion, at the 
bottom is a grotto, copied, it is asserted, from the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem. The body of Christ is seen inside, while near the 
entrance is a recess representing Hell, with its glowing flames 
painted on boards, in the midst of which are figures and faces 
bearing the expression of agony. The approach to Calvary is 
studded with statues of prophets, angels, saints, and patriarchs. In 
a city so celebrated for its encouragement of art as Antwerp, it is 
strange that such a discreditable work as this should be allowed to 
exist. We entered the church as it was being decorated for some 
great service that was going to be celebrated. ‘The pew-openers, 
very shabby-looking women, were dressing up the figures of the 
saints. One, whom I watched with curiosity, was busily employed 
in sticking a jewelled crown on the head of a doll, which she 
pulled and knocked about in the most irreverent manner. A lofty 
canopy with black hanging drapery, suspended in the transept of 
the church, had a very imposing effect, and was well worth study- 
ing. ‘There is a wonderful picture by Rubens, ‘‘'The Scourging 
of Christ,” in St. Paul’s Church. It is disagreeable to look at by 
reason of the faithfulness with which the stripes are marked. There 
are also other good pictures, and the wood-work round the pulpit 
and in the side chapels is very fine. 

By the time we had gone through all this sight-seeing in 
Antwerp we were tired and hungry. As may be supposed, the 
Gallery, churches, and Mount Calvary made altogether a very 
hard morning’s work. The next and most important consideration 
was where to dine. The Hotel du Nord looked inviting, and there, 
accordingly, we rested and ordered dinner. The hotel proved 
remarkable for nothing but its waiter. The cooking was 
moderately good, the wines were not bad; but the waiter was the 
sharpest young rascal I ever met with. When paying the bill, I 
observed that the wine was charged very much more than the price 
at which it was in the carte. ‘ How’s this?” said I to the waiter, 
pointing to the discrepancy. ‘‘ Quite right, sir,” was the ready reply ; 
‘your bill is made out in English money, the carte in French.” 
‘That explanation is not quite satisfactory,” I answered ; ‘* you 
charge eight francs fifty here, and only six francs in the price list.” 
“ Just so, sir, eight francs fifty are English money.” He stuck to 
it, and I had to submit to the swindle, which was amusing from 
the effrontery with which it was perpetrated. After dinner we 
had to hurry back to the river side to catch the steamer. This 
time we took a cab, but should have done better had we walked, 
for we had learned the way, and the cabman who drove us had 
forgotten it. He had been celebrating All Saints’ Day after his 
own fashion, and was more or less confused. The lives of many 
foot- ngers were endangered by his furious driving ; but we 
caught the boat, and consequently the train on the other side of 
the river. We reached Ghent in due course. That night I had 
but little sleep. A carillon in the belfry tower sounded merrily 
every hour. Notwithstanding the cheerful tune it played, the 
effect was not agreeable, and I longed for the wind to change to 
blow the carillon into another quarter. 

The day after our visit to Antwerp we left Ghent for Calais. 
It is, I believe, generally supposed that on foreign railroads trains 
go at asnail-pace compared with the speed kept up on English 
lines. I thought so once, but have had good reason to change my 
opinion on ‘the subject. I have driven a steam engine between 

anchester and Liverpool with Tamberlik as stoker. We went 
then as hard as the professional driver, whose place we had usurped, 
would let us. I remember Tamberlik handing sovereigns to the 
man to let us go pit presto, and Cruvelli, who was in the train, 


putting her head out of the window, terrified at the speed. ‘That 





was something like flying through the air, but it was nothing to 
the pace at which we travelled on some parts of the road between 
Ghent and Calais. There was some special reason for it, I fancy, 
for such speed can never pay if kept 7 constantly. While we 
were tearing on as though the engine had broken loose and defied 
control, the guard walked along the train, passing from carriage 
to carriage to collect tickets, as unconcernedly as possible, though 
by one false step he would have been dashed into eternity. 

We alighted at the Railway Station Hotel, in Calais, where, 
fortunately, I had ordered rooms. It was late at night when we 
arrived, and the demand by numerous travellers for beds, very 
largely exceeded the possibility of supply. I had telegraphed for 
three, but the waiter politely informed me they never kept more 
than two for one family (!), I must go to an hotel in the town if 
I wished to sleep anywhere. ‘Thanking him for the information, 
I hastened to secure a lodging for the night. Many other travel- 
lers were ‘ left out in the cold,” and crowded round the Restau- 
rant fire, waiting for the Dover boat to start, or until some present 
occupant of a bedroom vacated his — to go on board, and a 
room was to be had for half the night. 

The next day we proceeded to Boulogne. 

The pleasant little town so gay in summer time looked dismal 
enough enveloped in an autumnal sea fog. The Etablissement was 
partly closed; the bands had ceased to play ; the bathing machines 
were huddled together high upon the strand. The Pavilion Hotel 
was deserted ; its excellent cook had Gegntet and taken up his 
winter quarters at the Imperial. Some of the summer visitors still 
lingered on, unwilling or unable to leave the hospitable shores of 
France. A few of these had formed themselves into sociable 
coteries, and frequented the different tables d’hote of the town 
together. Either from the force of circumstances, or by nature, 
these agreable people are simple in their habits. They devote but 
little time or attention to intellectual pursuits, their chief occupa- 
tion being eating and drinking, observation of the weather, watch- 
ing the steamers, and gaining as many threepenny points as their 
skill and good luck will allow them every evening. Whist is an 
institution at Boulogne, and seems to be the only power invoked to 
drive dull care away, although as a means of excitement its strength 
is very much reduced. 

The few days I remained in Boulogne a fair was going on, b: 
which the dullness of the winter season was somewhat enlvanea 
I went to the fair, and found that several French Richardsons had 
opened their booths, and were giving theatrical representations in 
the style of the popular English manager. ‘There were giants to be 
seen for a few sous ; learned pigs; and a genuine Dulcamara sold 
his patent medicines, to the sound of drum and fife, from the box- 
seat of his travelling chemist’s on 3 

On one booth, which was unfortunately closed, I observed an 
announcement of the performance of what must have very near] 
resembled a Miracle Play. The subject of the drama was an inci- 
dent in the life of Moses, taken from the Old Testament. I 
inquired why the booth was closed, and was answered by the 
manager in person. He replied, in very harsh language, that it 
was not his fault,*but that of Moses, who had drank so much the 

revious night as to be quite unfit to appear before the public. 
The manager requested me to walk round the booth, and to con- 
vince me of the truth of what he said, showed me Moses—a man 
with a splendid head and beard, who was lying in a state of torpor 
on a bag of shavings. And now, if you please, we will step on 
board the Folkestone boat, our sight-seeing on the Continent being 
at an end. 

WALTER Maynarp. 








CurLtenHAM.—(From a Correspondent.)—The Cheltenham Harmonic 
Society gave a highly succes-ful performance of the Messiah on Friday 
evening at the Assembly Rooms. A very large audience testified its 
approbation by frequent and hearty applause. ‘I'he choruses and some 
of the solos were remarkably well sung, indeed, the former could 
scarcely have been excelled in precision; and Cheltenham has reason 
to be proud of possessing so good a society, and ought to come forward 
liberally in its support. . Nothing tends to do more good than the 
cultivation of sacred music. We should like such performances oftener. 
Great praise is due to the conductor, Mr. Brereton, who showed both 
tact and ability, and is doing good service in the town by promoting a 
taste for the “beautiful” in music. May so excellent an institution as 
the Cheltenham Harmonic Society go on and prosper: 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The temporary cessation of the Crystal Palace winter concerts, 
and the close of the first half of the series, invite a retrospect 
which neither we nor our readers are at all indisposed to make. 
Probably no musical enterprise whatever and, certainly, rone 
having to do with orchestral works, so well repays attention as that 
over which Mr. Manns presides. The history of the Saturday 
Concerts has now come to be valuable not only for its individual 
but also for its representative character. In some sort it indicates 
the progress of the art in this country, and is tacitly accepted as a 
standard by which that progress can best be judged. So far, we 
may consider ourselves fortunate because no other country can 
boast such performances, or an audience of amateurs so unique in 
numbers and enthusiasm. But before reviewing the whole of the 
past, it may be as well to notice more particularly the closing con- 
cert of the year, which was thoroughly representative in the 
character of its programme and the interest it excited. The 
works selected for performance were the following :— 

Overture, Le Sige de Corinth mS a x 
Cavatina, “0 come, Rapida” (Jl Crociato)—Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington aes wa Sus eee 
Song with chorus, “* Nazareth "—Mr. Lewis Thomas 
and the Crystal Palace Choir ei dee eee 
Air, “O rest in the Lord ” (£lijah)—Miss Julia Elton 
Air, “If with all your hearts” (Hlijah)—Mr W. H. 
Cummings ... eee tao abe ete eee 
Hymn, ‘“ Hear my Prayer” — Madame Lemmen« 
Sherrington and the Crystal Palace Choir ... pon 
The Choral Symphony—Madame Lemmens-Sherriny con, 
Miss Julia Elton, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and the Crystal Palace Choir +» Beethoven. 

Rossini’s brilliant overture to Le Siege de Corinth need not detain 
us longer than is necessary to say that it was brilliantly played 
and loudly applauded. On the contrary, much might be written 
of the exqusite psalm in which Mendelssohn has wedded the most 
pathetic of music to the most pathetic of words. That music is 
now almost as well known as the plaintive cry of the old Hebrew 
poet, “*O that I had the wings of a dove, then would I flee away 
and be at rest ;” but it is none the less welcome—a fact proved 
by the profound attention paid to it on this occasion. Mendelssohn 
could have had no more suggestive subject, and into it he poured 
all the deep feeling of a sensitive nature. ‘The result is inexpressibly 
touching, and affords one of the finest examples of the power of 
music that the whole domain of music can supply. Of the per- 
formance we can speak generally in terms of favour. Madame 
Sherrington’s rendering of the solo was obviously marked by an 
anxious desire to bring out all its meaning, and the chorus was 
sufficiently precise and careful. The band, of coursé, left nothing 
to be wished for. ‘The chief interest of the concert, however, was 
centred in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, the most gigantic and 
most difficult of its kind. For the performance of this extraordi- 
nary work extraordinary preparations had been made. The band 
was specially augmented, the chorus thoroughly drilled, and the 
services of Madame Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and Mr. Lewis ‘Thomas secured for the vocal solos. 
No work could have been presented under greater advantages, and 
none could better repay the time and attention spent upon it. It 
is not always, however, that adequate results follow elaborate pre- 
parations; and everybody felt relieved from more or less of anxiety 
when the closing bars of the ‘‘ Choral” marked the achievement 
of a genuine triumph. Every movement in the work was well 
done, the band most distinguishing themselves in the scherzo, play- 
ing it with infinite taste and delicacy; the chorus doing their 
portion, if not with refinement, at all events without giving cause 
for offence (this negative statement is positive praise in the case of 
the Ninth Symphony), and the principal vocalists discharging 
their honourable but ungrateful task with all necessary skill and 
judgment. ‘The audience, who sat out the sixty-five minutes’ 
performance with most exemplary patience, were unanimous in 
praise of the work and its execution. We shall hardly be expected 
to enter into a description of the Symphony itself, because in the 
first place, it is well known, and, next, because the theme is so 
vast and suggestive that to do it the barest justice requires all our 
space. The work will ever stand alone and unapproachable—a 
thing in the shadow of which men feel the feebleness of speech. 
We cannot resist, however, making an extract from the book of 
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words, which every admirer of the great musician will read with 
interest :— 

“The original MS. of the Choral Symphony is in the Royal Library at 
Berlin. Like the originals of most of Beethoven’s works, it is a rough manu- 
script, with many a blot and many a smear; not smooth and clean like those 
of Mozart, Schubert, or Mendelssohn. But it does not appear to contain any 
after-thought of importance such as those in the MS. of Schubert's Grand 
Symphony in C, mentioned in last programme. Neither the well known oboe 
passage in the trio, nor the chromatic bass at the end of the first movement— 
so wonderfully personal and characteristic of the composer—nor any other of 
the many individual points in the work, have been interpolated. Each ap- 
pears in its place from the beginning. Here and there a date or a note of 
place or circumstance is scrawled on the margin, every one of which has its 
interest ; and it is greatly to be wished that these could be inserted in an 
edition of the score for the advantage of those who love every trace of the 
great musician, and desire to connect his person with his works down to the 
minutest detail. One fact appears hitherto to have escaped notice—namely, 
that in the original MS. the trio is written, not in 4-4, as it stands in the 
printed scores, but in 2-4. This is hardly very material, but it is interesting 
and worth recording. In the MS. copy, carefully corrected by Beethoven 
himself, and containing the dedication to King Frederick William III., the 
time is altered and appears as printed.” 

The rest of the programme calls for but a passing notice. Mr. 
Lewis Thomas did all that was possible with Gounod’s monotonous 
‘* Nazareth;” Miss Julia Elton’s “‘O rest in the Lord” made a 
trifle less than the usual impression on the audience; and Mr. 
Cummings gave the air from Elijah with his customary care- 
fulness and effect. 

Glancing now over the works performed at the fourteen concerts, 
of which that of Saturday was the last in order, we find a catalogue 
unequalled for interest and value. At the head of the record 
appear eleven symphonies, viz. :—Beethoven’s Nos. 4, 5, 8, and 9, 
Haydn’s “* Oxford,” Mozart’s in G minor, Mendelssohn’s ** Scotch” 
and “ Reformation,” Schubert’s in B minor and C, and Schumann’s 
in B flat. Following these come twenty-three overtures and 
orchestral pieces, of which six belong to Weber (their names need 
not be mentioned), one to Auber (L’Enfant Prodigue), one to 
Bargiel (Prometheus), two to Beethoven (Coriolan and Leonora 
No. 3), one to Cherubini (Anacreon), one to Gade (Hamlet), two 
to Mendelssohn (Meerestille and Trumpet), two to Mozart (Le 
Nozze and Il Flauto Magico), two to Rossini (Semiramide and Le 
Siége de Corinth), one to Sullivan (Marmion), one to Gounod 
(Entr’acte from La Colombe), and two to Schubert (Alfonso and 
Estrella and the Marche Militaire). The concerto and instrumen- 
tal solos, eight in number, come next, the more remarkable being 
Mendelssohn’s No. 1. in G minor, his new Lieder ohne Worle, and 
Spohr's Dramatic Concerto for violin. Lastly of sonatas and 
other choral works, the list contains six, chief among which are 
Acis and Galatea, the Walpurgis Night, and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. ‘The soloists, vocal and instrumental, who have appeared 
in the course of the season are thirty-two in number, and comprise 
many of the most eminent in their respective departments, as well 
as some (it must in justice be said) whose pretensions to be heard 
at the Crystal Palace were by no means apparent. This record 
speaks for itself. ‘The energy and sound judgment of the manage- 
ment, and, no less, the immense value to the art of the winter 
concerts, need no other exemplification. i 

But, satisfactory as is the retrospect, the prospect is even more. 
A simple enumeration of the works promised during the remaining 
fourteen concerts will suffice by way of proof. ‘The symphonies 
will be ten in number, and include Beethoven’s Nos. 6, 7, and 9, 
Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter,” Haydn’s in B major (first time in England), 
Schubert’s No. 4, ‘‘Symphonie Tragique” (first time in any 
country), Mendelssohn's ‘ Reformation,” Schumann's No. 2 in C, 
Spohr’s “ Consecration of Sound,” and Sullivan’s No. 1. in E 
minor. In addition to these works, the music to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream will be repeated, Handel’s Cecilian Ode will be 
given at the opening of a new organ in the concert-room at the 
end of February, and last, not least, Schubert’s Rosamunde music 
will be performed entire for the first time. Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
Ancient Mariner is also announced, and the names of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, Madame Schumann, and Herr Joachim appear 
among the engagements. Increased attention is promised to the 
solo vocal department, and every assurance made that the enter- 
prise shall be carried on with more and more completeness. After 
this there is nothing wanted but adequate public support, to 
withold which would be to court public shame. 
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DILETTANTEEISM IN MUSIC.* 

In no art is dilettanteeism more hurtful, and, at the same time, 
more—indispensable than in music: more hurtful, because it 
everywhere penetrates deeply into the whole life of the art, to 
which it imparts a wrong tendency; more indispensable, because 
its active co-operation has become one of the most important facts 
in musical matters. Many causes have contributed to its over- 
extension: the capability of musical talent for development, a 
capability far greater than aught found in any other reproductive 
art; the social applicability of music, by which the latter has 
become a universal means of culture; and, lastly, the love for art 
itself, a feeling which we would not value lightly, though not more 
highly than the two grounds first adduced. 

In‘a poem which gives us a splendid and imperishable picture of 
German domestic life at the end of the last century, in /ermann 
und Dorothea, there is a significant scene, most plainly showing 
how and why dilettanteeism has taken the upper hand in music. 
The host of the Golden Lion, enraged at what he considers the 
boorish notions of his son, specifies the qualities necessary for his 
future daughter-in-law : he does not require that she shall be able 
to draw, or paint his portrait; he does not suppose she will be 
acquainted with the great authors of her native-land, and able to 
read their works to him; no, he says distinctly: ‘‘ I must have 
her play the piano!” and he immediately gives his reason. ‘+I 
want the best and most fashionable people of the town to meet in 
my house, as they do at my rich neighbour’s, whose daughters 
sing so nicely.” Music, in fact, is that art which may be turned 
to better advantage socially than any other; a man cannot sit 
down and paint or write something for the company, but he can 
always sing and play to them. ‘The result is that a number of 
friends never assemble without such as are at all musical being 
immediately called upon to play or sing something, and this, strange 
to say, occurs most frequently where Jess enjoyment is derived from 
the music itself than anywhere else: in what is called fashionable 
society. In such society—except there exist certain feelings of 
consideration for the performer, considerations entirely independent 
of his performance—a song or a pianoforte-piece is, as a rule, the 
signal for general and loud conversation, instead of the isolated 
observations, spoken in a low tone, in which the company have 
previously indulged. 

To this abuse, introduced by dilettanti, the professional musician 
is, unfortunately, compelled to submit, unless he enjoys so great a 
reputation that the company listen quietly to him in consequence, 
or unless favourable circumstances have rendered him perfectly 
independent of them—and even in this case he will be able to avoid 
them sooner than compel them to be attentive. If we reflect how 
inseparably social relations are mixed up now-a-days with the 
public position of an artist, especially if he be a virtuoso, we shall 
perceive how hard an ordeal must be undergone by a musician 
entertaining high ideas of art, what sacrifices he is obliged to make 
to dilettanteeism, unless he can resolve on practising an amount of 
resignation at variance with artistic self esteem; can we suppose 
that such a man will give way to one beneath him, because 
the latter understands better how to satisfy the claims of society ? 
He must do violence to his better feelings not to relinquish the con- 
test—of the question of gain, and the miserable details connected 
therewith, we will not say a word. 

If we now descend one step, or some two or three steps, out of 
the region of tea parties and coffee parties into that where beer is 
drunk, we come to the Liedertafeln.t We trust our readers will 
dispense with our offering any observations upon this branch of 
dilettanteeism ; all that was to be said on the subject has been said 
—without any effect. The Dresden Singerfest with its deficit at 
least taught the members of Liedertafeln not to climb too high, and 
thus did more good than all the zsthetical articles and artistic pro- 
tests in the world; the criticism of figures is often the most 
disagreeable criticism. 

It has been satisfactorily shown how dilettantecism degraded 
music into a mere source of amusement. We will point out, at 
some future period, the means for nullifying, to some extent, its 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

j For the benefit of such of our readers as do not understand German, we 
may state that Liedertafeln is the plural of Liedertafel, the name given to a 
vocal society whose members combine the gratification of their love for art 
with that of their predilection for refreshment. 





injurious influence; at present, we will devote a few words to 
describing its better influence, and to showing how it has become 
indispensable to art. 

That the dilettanteeism of the Princes and Noblemen of South 
Germany in the last, and at the commencement of the present, cen- 
tury was the principal support of instrumental music, is a well- 
known fact, but so far not affecting musical matters at the present 
day as high-born dilettanti who made sacrifices for art (and not 
merely for their own amusement) have now become myths, On 
the other hand, art has to thank dilettanteism for an increase, 
which is decidedly very large, of co-operative forces in executing 
works of more than ordinary magnitude. In most towns of Ger- 
many, it would be physically impossible ever to hear an oratorio, 
were it not for the existence of the Gesangvereine (Vocal Unions), 
the members of which devote themselves with zeal and love to this 
class of composition in preference to any other. Without such 
dilettanti associations we should be deprived of ‘the enjoyment of 
listening to works which may be called the exclusive property of 
the German spirit of music. In France, Oratorio will never be at 
home, because Romanic nations generally will never listen to 
religious music out of their churches, and hecause it is repugnant to 
their nature to hear an action narrated, without seeing it represented. 
Handel’s Oratorios, as well as even Bach’s Passion-Music and 
Motets, which rest upon a strictly Protestant basis, may, at some 
future time, be produced in Paris, because everything is tried there 
—but in Paris they will never find a home. For the present, how- 
ever, even a mere trial of them is out of the question, because there 
is no choral society which would undertake it. In England, 
Oratorio is greatly fostered, but more on religious than on musical 
grounds; there are a large number of families in easy circum- 
stances who attend only sacred concerts, and the grand musical 
festivals, got up in various towns, owe their origin to ecclesiastical 
objects, and are not conceivable without a preponderance of church 
music. It must, also, be mentioned that Bach’s Oratorios and 
Motets are not at all known, while Handel’s Messiah and Israel in 
Egypt ; and Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and the Psalm, ‘* As the hart,” 
are looked on as the common property of all vocal dilettanti. Nor 
must we pass over in silence the fact that in England many 
persons not professional musicians charge for singing in the chorus, 
because the concerts are not got up by musical societies but ap 
by persons who undertake them as money speculations. It is only 
in Germany, therefore, that we can find that dilettanteeism which 
is always ready to exert itself for art, and which as a whole does 
not shirk sacrifices ; which appoints excellent musicians as direc- 
tors; which pays numerous expenses; and even makes up deficits 
out of its private means. ‘Though many motives in addition to 
those of an artistic nature may have to do with its efforts and 
undertakings, what the musician has more especially to acknow- 
ledge is the thankworthy result, If it is now a very difficult task, 
even in the case of exceedingly celebrated musicians, to decide 
whether their everlasting concert-playing, their travelling to and 
fro in all directions, and their frequently repeating the same pro- 
gramme four times in one week, is the result of inward artistic 
impulse, or whether other motives do not predominate—why should 
we blame the dilettante for gratifying a little vanity, by taking 
part in an oratorio by Bach, without feeling any particular pre- 
dilection for such profoundly serious music, but merely in order to 
pay homage to a prevalent current? It is highly necessary that 
professional musicians should correctly appreciate the advantages 
of dilettanteeism, so that they may, with some prospect of success, 
combat its disadvantages. ‘This is certainly very difficult, as we 
have already hinted, when taking a hasty survey of the matter. 
Musicians must, above all things, have a clear idea of their own 
position and of their own intentions, as well as of the path they 
ought to pursue ; they will then, supposing they really strive after 
what is good and beautiful in their art, soon arrive at the conviction 
that in reality only the small circle of those who truly love music 
and those who understand it, combined with the great mass of 
the public, are the tribunals to which they must appeal for judg- 
ment, in other words, that the concessions we have already described 
as made to society conduce little to fame. 

The road to fame, and especially to gain, is perhaps a much 
more difficult, or at anyrate more wearisome one when it runs only 
through the first two classes just mentioned, and not through 
elegant society as well, though it leads perhaps with more certainty 
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toa permanent goal. The musician must not despise dilettanteeism, 
but endeavour to meet it where its judgment is not taken as the 
standard by which to go. With regard to the directors of the 
Vereine, or Associations, their position, in an artistic light, is a 
far easier one than that of the virtuoso; in Associations the in- 
clination for good music really predominates, and the members are 
mostly industrious and willing. It certainly is not easy to induce 
them to study new, that is to say, living composers, though 
Brahms, Bruch, and Kiel, succeeded in overcoming their shyness, 
and owe a part of their reputation to the Associations of dilettanti 
who have executed with love and artistic zeal their choral works. 
The greatest difficulties the conductor has to surmount are often 
of asocial nature, and cannot, therefore, be taken into account here. 

Summa Summarum : dilettanteeism is injurious, very injurious 
when artists do not clearly understand their own position ; it is 
exceedingly useful when it subordinates itself of its own accord to 
artistic ends. 

ecoeneeeecik i aeeeenaene 
OPENING OF THE MEYERBEER HALL. 

On the last night of the old year the Meyerbeer Hall, Hardman 
Street, Liverpool, was formally opened by Mr. Henry Edward 
Hime, of Church Street, who spoke an address written for the 
occasion by Mr. H. W. Pearson. The hall consists cf a spacious 
suite of rooms, and would in every particular admirably serve the 

urposes of a “ club.” However, it is not with this view that it 
as been erected, but rather to meet the want of a private concert 

and ball-room. For |this service the hall has been specially fitted 
up. ‘The inauguration was the occasion of a concert in aid of the 
fund for the relief of the Jewish poor in Liverpool. ‘The ladies 
and gentlemen who gave their services were Mrs. Reis, Miss 
Tobias, and Miss Annie Patti Berrick; Mr. Bolton, Mr. E. 
Nelson, Mr. H. Lawson, Mr. Haddock, and Mr. H. Rensburg. 
The concert opened with the National Anthem by Mrs. Reis and 
Mr. Bolton. The following is the address, delivered with great 
applause by Mr. H. E. Hime :— 

Seedtime and Harvest! Oft do poets show 

How the gold corn is reap’d ‘neath Autumn’s glow— 

How busy toilers scatter tiny seed, 

Which rises strong despite the gaudy weed, 

Which rises lordly above neighbouring tares, 

And seems to ripen almost unawares. 

We meet to night—poor toilers at the best— 

In a strong cause, the cause of the distress’d ; 

We wield no sickle, plough no stubborn soil, 

But yet we fain would work, with hearts would toil, 

To shield the weak, and help with willing hand 

God’s chosen people in a stranger land ; 

To soothe the aged’s few expiring years, 

Or find a genial course for sorrow’s tears ; 

To put a smile upon poor downcast faces, 

And lead their footsteps into pleasant places. 

This temple to MEYERBEER, the King of Song, we rear, 

Whose brows are bound with bays no time can sear— 

One of our people, who will Memory keep 

Warm in our thoughts whilst lesser singers sleep. 

To him we dedicate our first endeavour— 

We, the poor sowers, who would keep together. 

Thus we proceed upon our young carcer, 

Now en the threshold of the coming year: 

We sow our little seeds of good to-night, 

And friendly wage in this a goodly fight, 

So may our little seedtime prove to be 

A harvest worthy of stout husbandry ; 

Like grains of corn that ‘neath the Summer sky 

Spring to new life and kindly multiply, 

That after all is garner’d gleaners may 

Even take little sheaves of good away. 

A ball followed, and dancing was kept up until long after the 
new year had been toasted in. 

Liverpool, Jan. 2. 


Biackpurn.—Iandel’s Messiah was performed on Christmas Eve for 
the benefit of the funds of the Infirmary, oo singers Malle. 


Gilliess, Miss Fanny Heywood, Madame Heyw Messrs. Herbert 
Lond, Haydn Corri, and Henry Corri. Miss Fanny Heywood’s tasteful 
rendering of “ How beautiful are the feet,” gained for this promising 
a a the honour of an encore. The hall was fashionably 





‘“* HUMBUG” AT THE NEW ROYALTY. 
To the Editor of the “ Times.” 

Sir,—Your critic in noticing my comedy of J/umbug mentions the character 
of the Duke of Cliftborough as “acted by Mr. Fairfield in a style which 
suggests the belief that he has formed himself on Mr. Hare. of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre,” alluding, no doubt, to Mr. Hare’s Lord Ptarmigan. Had 
I been in your critic's place the similarity, I must confess, would have struck 
me as forcibly as it has struck him, and therefore, as the author wishing to do 
jnstice to a rising young actor, I think it but fair to say that Mr. Fairfield’s 
delineation of the old Duke is a consistent development of my idea; and, 
farther, that the notion of such a character occurred to me after seeing, not 
Mr. Robertson’s Lord in Society, but MM. Barritre and Capendu’s M. Ver- 
tillac in Les Faux Bonshommes ; so that these two stage noblemen may 
after all have a common ancestor in the ancien notaire of the French comedy. 
—I remain, Sir, yours, F. C. Burnanp. 

*,* Mr. Burnand’s reasoning, as far as we understand it, is curious. 
The character of the Duke of Cliffborough was taken, not from Lord 
Ptarmigan in Mr. Robertson’s comedy, but was conceived or derived 
from the French before the author of J/umbug had seen Society. Mr. 
Fairfield’s delineation of the Duke was a consistent development of 
Mr, Burnand’s idea—argal, Mr. Fairfield did not form himself on Mr. 
Hare. Such is the reasoning. Obtuse as we are, we cannot deduce 
the conclusion from the premises. No doubt, many an author's idea 
was consistently developed by (say) Messrs. Harley and Keeley, yet 
nothing could be more distinct than the manner in which these two 
eminent comedians performed any one part. The relation between the 
actor and the author is quite different from that between the actor and 
another actor, else every part would be played in precisely the same 
way by all save mere blunderers, and the development of individual 
talent would be impossible. ‘To prove that Mr. Fairfield did not form 
himself upon Mr. Hare, Mr. Burrand should have shown, not that the 
notion of the Duke of Cliffborough occurred to him before he had seen 
Mr. Robertson’s Society, but that Mr. Hare had never been seen by Mr. 
Fairfield, Mr. Burnand’s zeal to do justice to a rising young actor is 
laudable enough, but against what injustice or even objection, just or 
unjust, does he defend him? Mr. Hare is the very best actor in Lon- 
don of certain small, strongly-defined parts, and when undertaking 
similar parts, Mr. Fairfield only showed his judgment if he chose so 
good a model. Altogether, looking at the general purport of the letter, 
one is inclined to surmise that Mr. Burnand is not so much defending 
Mr. Fairfield against an injustice that was nevér committed, but that 
he is vindicating himself from a suspicion that his own Duke is a copy 
of Mr. Robertson’s Lord. This suspicion has never been expressed by 
us—but, now it is furced upon us, we cannot help remarking the i'rench 
proverb, Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. 








ABERDEEN.—The second Saturday Evening Entertainment given 
by the Aberdeen Choral Union was quite as agreeable as the first. 
Miss Anna Hiles was the principal lady vocalist. It was her first 
appearance before an Aberdeen audience, and she may congratulate 
herself on the decided success she met with, All her songs were re- 
ceived with favour, especially the Jewel Song, from Faust, and Mr. 
George Perren’s “Cuckoo” song. The fair vocalist was recalled after 
both these songs, and was warmly applauded after Bishop’s “ Tell me, 
my heart” and Balfe’s “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls.” Mr. 
R. Cooper was the gentleman vocalist. Though an amateur Mr. 
Cooper is a capital singer, and he was deservedly encored in a pleasing 
little song, “ Green Leaves,” but instead of repeating it he sang “ The 
Flower of Ellerslie.” ‘Ihe choir, consisting of about forty members, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Latter, sang a number ot glees and 
part-songs with care and precision, especially “‘ When winds breathe 
soft” and “Sweet and low.” Mr. Laing played a “ Battle March ” on 
the organ, which was encored, and the orchestra played several pieces 
with commendable spirit. ’ 

Cork.—The public will agree with us that JJ Trovatore last night 
was a very creditable performance. Mr. Parkinson as Manrico acquitted 
himself satisfactorily. One of his characteristics is that he knows the 
powers of his voice, and employs them to advantage. Further than 
this, perhaps, it would be hazardous, with a due sense of propriety, to 
go. He satisfied his audience, and more than that one cannot effect. 
Mr. Durand’s ‘‘Tempest of the Heart” was one of the gems of the 
evening. Madame Florence Lancia (Leonora) seemed to surpass 
herself. Verdi's music is fortunately suited to her compass, and this, 
combined with her perfect knowledge, contributed in a great degree to 
the satisfaction which her yocalism gave. She aims at nothing which 
it is not in her power to accomplish, and, if some of the company would 
follow her example, much of the harshness which grates upon the mu- 
sical ear occasionally would be avoided. To overlook Miss Carlotta 
Zerbini (Azucena) would be neither complimentary nor justifiable. Her 
execution of the part was faultless, Of her acting co niuch cannot be 
said, but time and practice will remedy her defects in this respect.— 
Daily Herald, Vee. 31. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 6rz, 1868, 


(NOT INCLUDED IN THE SUBSCRIPTION), 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
PART I. 
69, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, 


QUARTET, in E minor, Op. 
— - _— ead a 


and Violoncello—MM. 
and Piatti .. ee Beethoven. 

SONG, “ Nazareth “Mr. Sayrtey +» Gounod. 

PRELUDE, COURANTE, and ALLEMANDE, in C, for 
Violoncello (first time at the oumedl ne Concerts) — 
Signor Piatti 

SONG, “ Wake, Mary, Wake’ *— Mr. Samar oe 

SONATA, in A minor, Op. 42 (No. 1 of Hallé’s Balition), for 
Pianoforte alone—Mr. Cuar.es Hatie oe 

PART II, 

TRIO, in E major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (first 
time at the Monday Popular Concerts) —MM. — 
Ha tr, Srravs, and Prati ee Morart, 
7 The Appeal x 

SONGS {i As o'er the Alps he ranges” : Yate SaNtTLeY ~ Schubert, 

QUARTET, in C major, Op. 64, No. 3, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello (first time at the Monday Popular Concerts) 
—MM. Srravs, L. Ries, Hexry BiaGrove, and Prati ... 


Conpuctor—Mr. BENEDICT. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tobe had of Avstty, 28, Picca- 
dilly ; Krrrn, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of CuaprpreLt & Co., 50, New 
Bond Street. 


Bach. 
Henry Smart. 


Schubert. 


Haydn, 





Now ready, in one vol. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


| hytorpeoe DEVELOPMENT: Being an attempt to 

sct forth those Fundamental Principles of Human Expression from which 
have sprung the Chief Forms of Musical Composition, in order, if possible, to Deduce 
the Essential Spirit and Features of these Forms, and thus to lay down the Leading 
Principles which should regulate their Construction. By JoszpH Gopparp, Author 
of * The Philosophy of Music.” 

London: THomas Murrey, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
Simpxins, Marsnatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Coort, E.C. 





A Fistoiee be Palmerin 2° Olive filz du Roy Frorenpos de 
Macepons et de La Bette Garians, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
etit 

extremely rare Romance to be sold “petit GUINEAS. 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


A perfect copy of this 


tinople, by Jean Mlangin, dit te Angenin. 





DEATHS. 
On the 21st December, 1867, Sir Gzoraz Cuenrkx, Bart., chairman of 
the Royal Academy of Music, aged 79. 
On the 27th December, 1867, Marta, Countess or Harrinaton, for- 
merly Miss Foote, of the Theatres Royal, London, aged 70. 
On the 30th December, 1867, Miss Saran Boorn, formerly of the 
Theatres Royal, London, aged 75. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fox.—“ Des brigands de la Calabre arrétent un pasteur protestant, et 
l’ayant conduit dans leur caverne, veulent, aprés une orgie des plus éche- 
velées, Je forcer a leur faire la lecture.—Mais, messieurs, objecte le saint 
homme en montrant sa bible, je n’ai que ce livre, et je crains. . . —Allez, 
allez, toujours, répond le chour des brigands de la Calabre ; quand il 
faudia vous gazerez!!!” These are the words of “De Retz” of the 
Ménéstrel; but they convey buta faint notion of the peculiar humour of 
M. Vivier. 

Sxono! Suono!—* We were honoured with a Shoho war-dance after 
dinner last night, which said a good deal more for the agility and 
impudence than for the inventive genius of our gallant allies. It con- 
sisted in the monotonous repetition of one line, chanted—or rather 
screamed—in a tone harsh enough to strike terror into the heart of any 
enemy with the faintest notion of music, accompanied by an equally 
monotonous shuffling movement of foot and knee. Every now and 
then one man rushed out from the group, leaping and gesticulating 
round the camp fire, poising his lance and brandishing his sword in our 
faces with a gallantry which, if he carries it into the battle-field, must 
inake him a formidable foe indeed. The ceremony, being Shoho, 
naturally ended in a request for money. There was throughout a 
grituly humorous look in the faces of the principal performers which made 
me thivk that they were not altogether such fcols as they appeared, and 
on a liberal present being given the ballet-warriors went off whooping 
and: happy to bed, or drink, as their tastes inclined.” ‘That is the 
passage as it stood in the letter of the “ Special.” 

F. M. C.—The editor of the Paris journal, Le Monde Artiste, is M. 
Gourdon de Genouillae, 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MustcaL WORLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements ‘received 
as late as eleven o'Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 
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N institution of old standing is Christmas music, beginning 
with the Gloria in excelsis, which startled certain shepherds 

1867 yearsago. Remembering who were the singers on that oc casion 
we are bound to assume that the first anthem of the Nativity. was 
also the best. But there can be no question as to the zeal and 
constancy with which the angelic example has been followed up. 
Christmas has always had so much of distinctive music that it is 
now the musical feast par excellence, the greatest occasion on which 
Art and Religion go hand-in-hand. ‘To separate the two at that 
season, or even to be content with their ordinary relations would 
be to violate one of the most binding clauses in society's unwritten 
law, as well as to disregard the instinctive promptings of the 
‘second nature” due to long centuries of usage. Christmas is a 
time, therefore, when the land, over its length and breadth, becomes 
musical. No village choir, let it be ever so rude, neglects to make 
some special effort whereby to mark the season; for weeks 
painfully practising the anthem which, is to please the rustic 
ear as much as the holly bedecked church will please the rustic 
eye. In these days of religious revivals, carols are coming to 
hold their ancient place in the programme and to be duly sung 
about the streets after the ancient fashion. ‘There is no objection 
to this beyond what may be urged on sanitory grounds by those 
who consider ‘making a night of it” so, rather a dangerous 
pastime, or by those who love unbroken sleep more than they do the 
suggestive music of the carollers. With all due respect, however, 
to the old Christmas ditties, it is to be wished that our friends 
who emulate the angels would sing something better. If they 
must disturb us let them not “ add insult to injury ” by torturing 
our ears with the silly and childish stuff which passed current 
centuries ago. ‘There are some ways of showing a regard fur the 
temporis acti perfectly unobjectionable, but no man has a right to 
annoy the public with the bad music of 400 years since, any more 
than he has to make himself offensive by copying the uncleanliness 
of the period. To be old is not evenjsynonymous with to be 
harmless much less with to be desirable, and the ancient carols 
are a casein point. But there has lately come upon a large party 
among us ‘an exposition of antiquity,” of the most undis- 
criminating sort where religious music is concerned. They have 
discovered some peculiar holiness in the stiff melodies and barbarous 
progressions which were the advanced art of bygone times; or 
else they are the subjects of a blind retrogressive zeal, most de- 
cidedly a ‘* zeal without knowledge.” At any rate they labour to 
take religious music back some centuries, firmly convinced, no 
doubt, that they are doing the Church substantial service thereby. 
Christmas, in common with all other “ festivals,” has had a share 
of attention, and the result is only too apparent in the prevalence 
of resuscitated carols such as did well enough during the term of 
their natural life, but are most unfit subjects for the ecclesiastico- 
musical resurrection men. If the people in question would rest 
content with a private enjoyment of their queer favourites we 
should have no ground for complaint, however much we may 
wonder at their doings. But, so far from this, they bring them 
into the streets, and, latterly, into the churches, treating worship- 
pers of taste to doggerel rhymes and music at which one hardly 
knows whether to be amused or irritated. Even this is not all, 
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for the books containing the rhymes and music aforesaid are got 
up in the style of a long-gone age, and entitled in some such 
fashion as ‘‘ Carols for ye Merrie Tyde of Christemass.” 

What ridiculous affectation is this? It is the “ make believe ” 
of children carried on in connection with the most serious con- 
cern of life, a veritable game at ‘old times,” in the shadow of the 
sanctuary, with this difference, that the results are not quite so harm- 
less as are those of childish sport. The rubbish which religious anti- 
quarianism is forcing upon us has nothing to recommend it beyond 
the quality of age—a quality which would equally belong to organs 
played with the flat of the hand instead of the fingers. Against 
this doubtful attribute we need only put the positive affront and 
injury done to public taste, in order to make the matter one for 
serious reprobation. We apprehend, however, that it is of little 
use to rail against this musical folly. The thing is one of the 
absurdities into which men are prone to fall, and which go through 
their various stages with the regularity and certainty of scarlet 
fever. We must, therefore, endure to see otherwise sane people 
striving to carry religious music, in some of its noblest applications, 
back to the time when Art was an infant, fancying that He who 
demands the best offering is most pleased with a miserable parody 
of the worst. This we can do all the better knowing that the 
movement will run its course and, by-and-by, be consigned to the 
limbo of its order, For the speedy advent of that time everybody 
wishing well to religious music ought to pray. Let carols flourish 
for ever ; let also every age have its own, orfigt any rate, be allowed 
to enjoy those which do not affront its intelligence. 

‘ But there is Christmas music other than that connected with 
the great event Christmas is meant to celebrate, and this requires 
a notice, because this, too, is hardly what it should be. Some 
things have come to be accepted among us which, when looked at 
critically, make us wonder at their toleration. For example, he 
who goes to see a Christmas pantomime may have a perfect and 
very justifiable horror of the foolish or indecent songs now springing 
up in such rank profusion from the hot-beds of the music-halls 
but he must be quietly prepared to submit to hear those ‘‘ popular 
melodies ” during three or four mortal hours. Ask him why there 
should be any necessity for this, and he is surprised to find society 
has stood the infliction so long. It has somehow come to be 
accepted as a pantomitne canon, that the music of the popular 
Christmas entertainment shall be as vulgar as possible. Hence the 
arranger or adapter has to descend into the streets, and, still lower, 
into the regions of the ‘‘ Great Fance,” and the ‘ Jolly Hash,” 
after themes to put, it may be, before a cultivated audience. Is 
there anything in the ‘eternal fitness of things” to make this 
compulsory ? Could not the Princess Pettitoes receive her fairy 
patron (through the wall) to another tune than “ Pal o’ mine?” 
Would it be impossible for the Giant Gryndumsmall to come to 
grief otherwise than to the strains of ‘‘ Not for Joseph?” And, 
finally, is it imperative to celebrate the triumph of innocence with 
the blast of ‘Champagne Charlie?” In certain cases we can 
conceive the expediency of picking up tunes in the gutter. With 
such music some audiences are more familiar than with any of a 
higher order, and find it more congenial to their tastes. But in 
other cases there is fairly room to suggest that the rule would be 
honoured by being broken, no less than the pleasure of the public 
would be enhanced. ‘Take, for example, the pantomime—an 
excellent one, with scenery worth a journey to look upon—now 
running at Covent Garden Theatre, would any one think the worse 
of it for the absence of some half-dozen repetitions of “* Not for 
Joseph,” and the presence of music really adapted to illustrate the 
progress of the story? On the contrary, would not the people 
frequenting that house come away better pleased? Those may 
answer who, during the transformation scene have had their ears 





charmed by the really excellent music accompanying the progress 
of the ‘“‘ Fleeting Seasons.” Let us have such music all through the 
chapter, and not the hash of most vulgar ingredients it is now the 
fashion to present. 

Singularly enough both in the church and the theatre Christmas 
music tends to coarseness and vulgarity. Wherefore, some may 
say, it is in harmony with Christmas observances generally—with 
gross feeding, boisterous mirth, and free manners. We leave such 
to establish both their premises and conclusion, only expressing a 
hope that the artificial retrogression of the religious and the slow 
advance of the secular art, as they have been neither lovely nor 
pleasant in their lives, so in their deaths they may not be divided. 

T. E. 





Music IN BirmincHam.—The compliments of the season, to 
begin. The Festival Choral Society’s second concert was given 
Dec. 26th, when the Messiah exercised its unfailing attraction and 
brought together a large and appreciative audience. ‘To name 
three out of the four principal singers would be sufficient guarantee 
for excellence in the solos, and it would appear almost superfluous 
to say how incomparably Mr. Sims Reeves gives utterance to the 
tenor music, the tender feeling of ‘‘ Comfort ye my people,” the 
touching pathos of the ‘ Passion” music, or the overwhelming 
energy of ‘‘ Thou shalt break them,” being all long familiar to 
the musically inclined throughout the kingdom. ‘The steady and 
continued improvement of Madame Patey-Whytock was particu- 
larly noticeable in the soothing air, ‘‘ He shall feed His flock,” 
which was sung. with such tone and unaffected expression as to 
win an encore hearty and unanimous. Mr. Patey also honourably 
acquitted himself in the bass music, and, now that poor Weiss is 
lost to us, will probably take a more prominent position before the 
public than has hitherto been accorded to him. I have purposely 
reserved all mention of the lady who undertook the soprano music 
until the last, not that this seeming neglect should indicate the 
order of her merit, but rather that wished to make her the sub- 
ject of a separate aph, this being her first appearance in 
Birmingham, and “ I am informed) the second time that she has 
sung in the Messiah. Miss Poyntz, the young lady in question, 
appears to certain very necessary qualifications for the 
profession she has chosen. In the first place she has that absolute 
and too rare essential, a good voice, nice and even in quality, 
equal throughout the register, very sympathetic and without being 
remarkably —— quite sufficient to make every note heard in 
every part of the Town Hall, which, upon this occasion, contained 
some 2,500 people. If Miss Poyntz has yet something to learn 
before she can aspire to the highest rank in music, fortunately she 
has nothing to unlearn, her method being remarkably good and 
showing clearly that she has been well and carefully taught—as 
must always a the case with any one who is a pupil of Signor 
Schira, eminent among the eminent of vocal professors. In 
‘* Rejoice greatly,” Miss Poyntz sang the florid passages with a 
fluency that much more experienced singers might envy, while 
throughout the oratorio her correctness in time and tune was by 
no means her least recommendation to the favourable consideration 
of her audience. It only remains for Miss Poyntz assiduously to 
continue her studies with the same care and earnestness she appears 
already to have bestowed upon them, and an encouraging if not 
brilliant future awaits her. The chorus sang with wonderful 
vigour, ‘For unto us a Child is born” being repeated in obedience 
to general demand; but I cannot, without oer (closely allied to 
untruth), say that the band was as good as the chorus, much more 
frequent practice being required to bring about even a remote 
approach to perfection. A dense fog of London consistency and 
Birmingham flavours, a darkness that might not only be ‘fel 
but tasted, filled the hall, and when it is difficult to breathe how 
much more must it be to sing. 

Birmingham, New Year's Day. VENABLES OF VENABLES. 

Mr. Totaurst’s “ Rurs.”—A new oratorio by a new composer, 
the libretto founded on the biblical story of Ruth, is to be produced, 
for the first time in England, at the Store Street Concert Hall, on 
Wednesday, 29th January, with Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss 
Helen Hayes, Madame Sauerbrey, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas as principal vocalists. Mr. James'Turner is to be conductor. 
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REVIEWS. 

Zwei Entr’actes zu dem Drama, “ Rosamunde,” fiir das Orchester. 

ponirt von Franz Scuupert. Partitur. [Wien: C. A. Spina.] 
Turse entr’actes have been performed at the Crystal Palace with so 
much success, and were s0 freely commented upon at the time, that any 
description of them must appear superfluous. Musicians will assuredly 
be glad of the opportunity to form an intimate acquaintance with their 
merits. How great those merits are, the most cursory glance at the 
gloomily magnificent “ B minor,” or its graceful and beautiful com- 
panion, will suffice to show. The whole of the Rosamunde music has 
now been brought to light, and will soon be given at Sydenham, on 
which occasion the entr’actes will again have the advantage of a perfect 
rendering. Let those of our readers who do not expect to hear the 
performance get the book and study. Let them, at all events, not omit 
going to the Crystal Palace, or to Novello, Ewer, & Co.—or to both 


Hanover Square. A Magazine of New Copyright Music. Edited by Linpsay 

Storer. [London: Ashdown & Parry. | 
‘Two numbers of this already successful musical serial are now before 
us—one an “extra” for Christmas, the other “ No. 3” for January. 
The issue of the former might have been anticipated, since magazines 
and journals of all kinds, newspapers alone excepted, feel called upon 
to assume that everybody wants to read all through the Christmas 
holidays. ‘Che publishers of Hanover Square, however, have the credit 
of presenting a little variety. They do not offer the public a batch of 
stories all more or less bigamous, or murderous, or in some sort or other 
criminal, but rather do they give a restorative much called for by the 
reading of the period. Their «‘ Christmas number” consists entirely of 
dance music, and contains a waltz by Signor Arditi, a polka mazurka 
by Gung’l, a quadrille on old French airs by H. W. Goodban, another 
waltz by Charles Godfrey, and a galop by C. de Mazitres.  Itsinfluence, 
therefore, is of a cheerful sort, and well adapted to get rid of the de- 
pression certain to follow a course of Christmas reading. We are not 
going to criticise the pieces just named :. with as much propriety might 
we listen in a fault-finding mood to the Christmas joy-bells, Enough 
that they are fit for any place ‘‘ where youth and pleasure meet,” and 
that the price of the “ extra ”— one shilling—makes it possible for any 
gay and festive scene, however modest its resources, to have the pleasure 
of their company. 

The number for January contains, as usual, two pianoforte pieces and 
two songs. Of the former the more serious is a barcarolle, * Felice 
Notte,” by Ernst Pauer. This composition is marked by considerable 
grace and skilfulness of treatment, atoning thereby for an incessant 
repetition of one idea, which otherwise would have been monotonous. 
It is not difficult to play, is written for the instrument with the 
technical skill one might expect from the composer, and will, no doubt, 
be very acceptable to large numbers of subscribers, The companion 
piece, “ Twelfth Night,” a valse de salon, is by Mr. Brinley Richards, 
and its merits will therefore be taken for granted. It displays all the 
composer's command of fluent and pleasing melody, is agreeably varied, 
and altogether a charming thing of itskind. The first song, “ A Voice 
from the Sea,” by Mr. J. L. Hatton, is baliad-like in its simplicity, as 
wellas in the absence of very noticeable features of any kind. Ladies 
with contralto voices, and in want of “ something easy,” will no doubt 
look favourably upon it. The second is a setting by Herr Reichardt of 
some words translated from the German by Mr. Wellington Guernsey. 
If the subject—it concerns a ghostly maiden who can only visit her 
lover in his dreams—be a little unsatisfactory, there can be no doubt as 
to the merit of Herr Reichardt’s music. The ‘“ King’s Daughter” is 
equal to any song by the same composer. 
Little Willie, and other Poems on Children, 

don : Longmans, Green, & Co.] 

Tue poet of childhood needs peculiar gifts. It is not enough that ke 
have technical skill, or the perceptive and imaginative powers which 
suffice for ordinary subjects. He who would*sing of children must 
possess all these and more. He must, first of all, love the little ones, 
and then be able to feel a hearty sympathy for the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and fears of child life. In such respects, and judging solely 
by the examples before us, Mr. Barr seems well qualified for his task. 
He writes of childhood with a fondness one feels to be real, and, more- 
over, with a tender grace and beauty than which nothing could be 
more appropriate. He has evidently a quick susceptibility where 
children are concerned, and it is no less clear that he possesses the 
ability to give utterance to his feelings in the language of true poetry. 
We cannot make an extract from “ Little Willie” without injury to 
the whole, but the smaller poems give us a fair chance of illustrating 
Mr. Barr's powers. Thus the parents of a dead babe recal her me- 
mory :— 


Com- 


By Marrutas Barr. [Lon- 


“She nestled here. our precious Dove, 
Upon the green bougl:s of the heart, 
And well she played her little part 
In singing songs of Hope and Love.” 


Thus, tco, they comfort one another :— 
‘* And we shall get so near one day 
That we shall hear our darling’s feet 
Upon the starry pavement beat, 
For joy that we are come that way. 


‘* And we shall fold and clasp again, 
In arms of love, the love we miss, 
And end all greetings with a kiss 
That shall seal up the gates of pain.” 
One more fortunate sings in the following strain of the child. 
treasure :— 
“ Curly, curly Jocks of gold, 
Little eyes of blue, 
Ruby lips and dimpled cheeks 
Rose and lily hue; 
Restless feet, whose patter makes 
Music for the ears; 
Lisping tongne that babbles forth 
Tiny hopes and fears. 


“‘ Tears and sunshine all in one, 

Like a summer's day 

Dull and bright, as passing clouds 
Come across its way. 

These are precious, these are mine, 
These the joys I prize, 

Than all else this world can give 
Dearer in mine eyes.” 

In “ The Mother’s Moan” there is so much of beauty and pathos, 
that we cannot resist another extract :— 


“ And I wake and I weep to the wondering stars, 

And Lery, in my bitter sorrow, 

My Beautiful, Jean out of Heaven and smile 
In the dawn of « golden morrow ; 

Lean out till I feel thee a-glow in my heart, 
And my spirit leaps up to meet thee, 

Like the blood to thy virgin lily cheek 
When the love-kiss of Christ doth greet thee. 


“ Ah! Darling, I know thou art waiting for me, 
And watching in silent wonder, 
And looking with joy in each happy face 
That comes from the bleak world under, 
And yearning and longing with outstretched hands, 
And pausing to hark and listen 
For the sound of my voice; while up in thine eyes 
The old thoughts rise and glisten.” 
Extracts like these will commend Mr. Barr’s little work to every 
lover of pleasant ‘* numbers” and to every sympathetic heart. 
See the rivers flowing (Give.) Words by Miss ADELAIDE ProcreER ; music 
by J. B. Watpeck. [London: Joseph Williams. ] 
Tuis isa song in G major, dedicated to Miss Rosetta Worsley, who, 
we hope, will not be sufficiently flattered to fall in love with such ‘a 
passage as this— 
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If this be Mr. Waldeck’s Op. 9, what is likely to be his Op. 90? 
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The Village Curfew. A Twilight Carol. By Cuarizs Govnop. [London: 
Daff & Stewart.] 
‘' ae well-known characteristics of M. Gounod are by no means absent 
from this little work. There is a good deal of poetic feeling in it, and 
the subject is effectively treated notwithstanding the extreme simplicity 
which was, so to speak, forced upon the composer. ‘To admirers of M. 
Gounod this song will be welcome as a good specimen of their 
favourite writer. 
—o—. 


MADAME PAREPA IN AMERICA. 
(From the New York Sunday Times.”) 


Mr. Maretzek may tnank his lucky star for his ability to contract 
through Mr. L, F. Harrison for the services of Madame Parepa-Rosa 
for a limited number of nights, for to the presence of this favourite 
artist is due the crowded house that graced the Don Giovanni night on 
Friday, while her popularity has retrieved the pecuniary fortunes of the 
week. It was indeed pleasant to sce such an audience present. The 
ladies looked charmingly in their rich and variegated evening dresses, 
and every one seemed in excellent humour, although the tempest 
roared, and the night was one of the coldest of the season out of doors. 
The opera was cast with the full strength of the company, with 
Madame Parepa-Rosa as Donna Anna, Miss Hauck as Zerlina, Miss 
Ronconi as Donna Elvira, Signor Baragli as Octavio, Bellini as the 
Don, Signor Ronconi as Leporello, Barili as the Commendatore. Rarely 
has the opera been so well represented, the chief features of the occasion 
centering in the Donna Anna of Madame Parepa and the Leporello of 
Signor Ronconi. Of the former, it may be credited as one of the most 
able efforts of this lady’s professional experience in this city. ‘To the 
role sie gave the best culture of her vocal resources, sustained by a 
presetice and bearing at once impressive with the dignity of the part, 
having the full sympathy of the audience from first to last. In the 
trying scenes in the opening act; in the long and difficult scena and 
aria following, comprising the letter song as well as in the concerted 
pieces, she gave the best of her vocal powers, which responded to her 
will with a remarkable purity of intonation, and freedom of delivery— 
charazterized by that facility to execute any difficult phrase without 
any apparent effort so often and proverbially remarked of her, eliciting 
the heartiest kind of applause and the most complimentary remarks 
from every one present 








Comic Opera in Lonpon.—The management of the Strand 
Theatre contemplates devoting that place of amusement to the 
performance of opéra bouffe. The notion was probably suggested 
by the failure of La Grande Duchesse at the large house. M. 
Offenbach’s works, presented here as in Paris, will never, unless we 
entirely mistake the English public, succeed in this country. Mr. 
Frederic Clay, well known among amateurs, musical and theatrical, 
is writing the new operetta for St. George’s Hall. The libretto is 
by a Mr. Reece, the author of a slightly comic opera brought out 
during Mr. E. Galer’s management at the New Royalty ‘Theatre. 

A HANDSOME silver tea and coffee service, designed and manu- 
factured by J. W. Benson, of Ludgate Hill and Old Bond Street, 
has just been presented to Mr. J. J. Carrodus of London, by the 
inhabitants of Keighley, and bears the following inscription—viz. : 
“ Presented to Mr. J. J. Carrodus, of London, by the inhabitants of 
Keighley (his native town), this silver service as a token of respect 
Jor his high attainments as a violinist. Nov. 22nd, 1867.” 

Herr I'ass’s concert took place at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday 
week ; among the performers were La Signorina Luigia Leale, Madame 
Sauerbrey, Herr Stepan, Mr. Pelliser, Mr. Otto Booth, Herren 
Lehmeyer, Sauerbrey,and Schultz, Mr. Parker and Signor Catalani. The 
programme was “ turned topsy-turvy,” but the audience were pleased 
with many things they heard, especially an aria from Torguato Tasso, 
very well sung by Signorina Leale, an Irish ballad, ‘‘O come to Glen- 
gariff,” sung by the same accomplished young vocalist ; “‘ The Minstrel 
Boy,” excellently given by Madame Sauerbrey ; and a German Lied by 
Herr Stepan. The hall was not so full as might have been wished. 





Gmpromptu. 
People say, to my surprise, 
‘*'To see the Sun get up they rise ;” 
Lazily I lie in bed, 
The Sun sees me get up instead ! 
Aveustus MayHew. 
To Sutherland Edwards, Esq. 














Shuber Silber across Pantomime. 

From seventy to eighty original theatrical criticisms, reports, or 
whatever they are to be called, appeared in Friday week's morning 
papers—say ten in each of the seven. What an immense number ! 
And if out of the seventy or eighty critiques seven or eight were really 
good, I should still say, with Martin, the friend of Candide, « What an 
immense number!” I have looked through several dozen of these 
notices of new pantomimes, from which it is satisfactory to find that 
every pantomime is precisely what it should be, and that (as was also 
the case last year) every transformation scene is finer than every trans- 
formation scene that was ever displayed before. For this is the happy 
Christmas time, when no one has a right to find fault with anything, 
Mr. E. T. Smith, who has always held that it is impossible to have too 
much of a good thing, offers his friends and patrons three transformation 
scenes, besides four clowns, all sorts of pantaloons, several harlequins, 
male and female, we forget how many columbines, five sprites, and 
precisely two “ exquisites.” With all these harlequins, columbines, 
clowns, pantaloons, exquisites, and transformation scenes to provide for, 
one story would, doubtless, not have been enough; and the author of 
the Lyceum pantomime has taken for his material and has skilfully 
knitted together, Fortunatus, The Three Wishes, The Three Bears, and 
The Little Man who wooed the Little Maid. But | observe that this year 
searcely one pantomime writer contents himself with treating a single 
tale. At Covent Garden the Babes in the Wood is, through tie wood, 
brought into connection with Robin Hood’s band. At the Surrey the 
Fair One with the Golden Locks is made to inhabit Davy Jones's Locker. 
At Astley’s, Little Jack Horner, Goody Two Shoes, Oranges and Lemons, 
and Three Men ina Tub, are somehow rolled up together. At Sadler's 
Wells, the not very dramatic subject of Baa, Baa, black Sheep, is joined 
to the more promising one of Little Red Riding Hood. At the Mary- 
lebone, Jack the Giant Killer is the hero and Little Bo Peep who lost 
her Sheep the heroine of the pantomime. Robin Hood, who figures at 
Covent Garden in company with the Babes in the Wood, is seen at the 
Pavilion with lvanhoe and Rowena, and at the New East London with 
Henry II. and Fair Rosamond. ‘‘The more the merrier” see:ns to be 
the principle on which the writers of pantomimes select and collect 
their subjects, M. Clairville, the well known author of vaudevilles 
and fairy pieces (at least our original dramatists ought to know him) 
produced some years ago an ingenious féerie based on Mother Goose’s 
tales, in which one hero was changed—often with much appropriateness 
—into another, one heroine into another, one villain into another, until 
at last the whole collection of stories had been gone through. There 
was some fun and some philosophy in this notion; but many of the 
unions and sequences that have been brought about this year in our 
own Christmas pieces are neither natural and harmonious nor yet so 
utterly and designedly incongruous as to be laughable. Several of the 
authors, too, seem to take a wilful, wanton pleasure in altering the 
well-known stories when no alteration is necessary, and when the 
slightest departure from the original is bitterly resented by the children 
for whose special entertainment pantomimes are got up. ‘Lhere were 
no less than twenty-seven theatres open on Thursday evening, at nine- 
teen of which new pantomimes or extravaganzas were performed, while 
at almost every one of the remaining eight some novelty, more or less 
recent, was playe d. Shaver Dilver. 


ennai stores 
EDINBURGH MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
To the Editor of the Mustcau Wortp. 

Sir,—In the Musical World of last Saturday, at page 891, you give 
a critique on the Monday Popular Concert, extracted from one of our 
local papers ; but a mistake has been made as to the source from which 
it is taken. The notice appeared in The Scotsman of the 19th inst. (the 
morning after the concert), and not in the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 
of the 24th. This is, perhaps, a matter of very little consequence, but 
as even in small matters it is as well to be accurate, I have taken the 
liberty of calling your attention to the inaccuracy.—I am, &c., 

A Reaper or THE “ Musica, Wortp.” 
Edinburgh, Dec. 30, 1867. 


— 
MUSIC AT “ THE OXFORD.” 
To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. 

Sir,—People who frequent the more fashionable concert-rooms of 
this metropolis are apt to imagine that only inferior talent is to be 
found in the music-hall, where the payment of one shilling admits 
vulgarity to its congenial entertainment. Doubtless the low comic and 
nigger business occupies a large share of the programme at most of 
these resorts. The Zomahawk, which scalps us all, made, not long ago, 
a favourable allusion to Evans’s. 1 cannot help thinking that the 
Oxford might have been allowed a share of complimentary criticism. 
Excellent selections from standard operas are there nightly performed ; 
and if the Company would provide more comfortable boxes with gauze 
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ecreens to conceal the inmates and keep out the smoke, I feel certain that 
the fair ladies who honour Evans’s with their presence would favour 
the magnificent music-hall in Oxford Street with a visit. 

* The object of my present remarks is to call attention to a fair ballad 
singer of exceptional merit, who, as leading star, reigns at the Oxford. 
It is not very long ago since a high journalistic authority alluded to her 
as ‘ the young mezzo-soprano with an extraordinary compass.” The 
manager of the Oxford does well to secure the services of this most 
talented artist, who may truly be said to be a host in herself. Pathos 
and bathos are both at her command, but her most remarkable merit 
is that of being able to feel and express the heroic sentiment. This is, 
perhaps, the highest effort of genius; and it has been remarked by 
more than one philosoy-hic writer, that those who have a deep appre- 
ciation of what is grand and sublime in moral action always have more 
or less of the heroic in their own composition. 

It is not merely in the pathetic ballad that Miss FitzHenry—such is 
the name of the young lady to whom we render this most willing 
tribute—displays her great and exceptional talent. She must be heard 
in the stirring songs which tell of noble achievement, bold enterprise, or 
patriotic devotion. In lyrics of this kind her power, while almost 
unrivalled, is truly electric. Let those who have any doubts en the 
subject pay the Oxford a visit and observe the enthusiasm which she 
excites in a mixed audience.—Your constant reader, wo. C, 

[Calum pulchrum, sed pulchrior cali fabricator.—A. 8. S.] 

——— Qa 
TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esa. 

Sir,—People have been ordered to go to bed at a fixed hour so per- 
sistently, by the meddling of law-givers, from the days of the curfew 
until now, that they shut themselves up in their bedrooms during 
certain hours, whether sleepy or not, and however much their services 
may be required elsewhere. The ordinary Englishman, and still more 
the ordinary Englishwoman, considers that there is absolutely some- 
thing discreditable in being out of bed after twelve o’clock at night. 
One of the silliest of our many silly proverbs tells us that all healthy 
sleep is obtained before midnight. Physicians, as usual, do their utinost 
to maintain popular prejudice, and have got hold of a wonderful theory 
that a kind of fever sets in about that hour which is extremely injurious 
to health and longevity. They calmly refuse to take account, however, 
of the notorious fact that actors and statesmen—not to say musicians, 
though Haydn, Cherubini, Clementi, J. Cramer, Meyerbeer, Rossini, 
Auber, &c., might be cited—the most serious and exciting part of 
whose work is performed entirely by night, are amongst the longest- 
lived of civilized beings. 

Clergymen have also something to say on this subject. Not long ago 
a popular preacher astounded the travelled portion of his congregation 
by the unexpected announcement that all the nights and days upon 
earth had been arranged in such a manneras to allow a sufficient amount 
of darkness for sleep and repose, just as if sleep and repose had anything 
whatever to do with darkness, or as if they could not be quite as well 
enjoyed by daylight, and if not whether it is not the easiest thing in 
the world to create artificial darkness by the simple process of closing 
the shutters. 

Nature certainly had nothing to do with this queer clerical dogma ; 
for in some parts of the world it is never dark for many months 
together ; and the inhabitants of those regions must be constituted very 
differently from what they are if they could remain awake for go long a 
time. - The simplest and most reasonable rule for health appears to be 
to take upon an average from seven to eight hours’ sleepin the twenty- 
four; but when or how it is taken signifies very little. Nervous 
persons often find it difficult to sleep by night, though they can slumber 
camly and easily by day. The large number of people afflicted with 
hypochondria are apt to be seized by horrors when left in solitude and 
darkness. Circumstances often quite unconnected with disease—such 
as anxiety, watching, attendance upon the sick—render sleep by night 
impossible ; and Mr. Dickens tells us, in one of the most thoughtful of 
his essays, that he cured himself of a most obstinate fit of sleeplessness 
by rising in the middle of the night and walking till he felt tired. 

The truth is that sleep is entirely involuntary. We cannot command 
it any more than we can order hunger and thirst to conform to our 

whims.—I am, Sir, your frequent reader, 
SomNILoquentissinus Droxe (M.D.) 





Siexor Guerievmo, the well-known professor of singing, and the 
composer of the popular songs, “ The Loverand the Bird,” “ ‘I'he Three 
Homes,” &c., intends, we are given to understand, to retire from private 
teaching, and to confine his services to schools and classes. This will 
doubtless cause regret to many of Signor Guglielmo’s patrons; but, no 
doubt, the majority of his private friends will rejoice at his being able 
to take a step that goes far to prove the financial success of his profes- 
sional career as an artist who has so well deserved the patronage of the 
public for the last quarter of a century. 





Mr. Orro Boor gave an evening concert at the Westbourne Hall 
on Wednesday week, which was well attended. The concert-giver’s 
playing on the violin, and that of his brother, Mr. Ferdinand Booth, on 
the violoncello, were greatly admired. Both gentlemen were recalled 
after their solos. Herr Lehmeyer assisted them on the pianoforte in a 
trio, and also played two short compositions by Mr. Otto Booth of con- 
siderable merit—“ L’Absence” and “Le Retour.” Thesingerswere Mdlle. 
Liebhart, Madame Sauerbrey and Mr. Alfred Hemming. Malle. 
Liebhart was encored in Mr. G. B. Allen’s “ Little bird, so sweetly 
singing,” and in Signor Traventi’s ballad, “If thou wilt remember.” 
For the former she substituted the old ballad “ Oh dear, what can the 
matter be ?” and for the latter, “ Jenny of the Mill.” Madame Sauer- 
brey gained much applause for her delivery of “In questo semplice,” 
and Herr Liebich’s song, “Lullaby.” Mr. Hemming was encored in 
“The Death of Nelson,” when he gave instead, “ Alice, where art 
thou?” He also sunga MS. song by Mr. Otto Booth, called “ The 
Love-Star,” and joined Madame Sauerbrey in a duet. Mr. G, B. Allen 
and Herr Lehmeyer were conductors. 

Briauton.—Mr. Archer recently gave his first “ Organ Recital” in 
the new Concert Hall. The organ is not yet quite finished, but Mr. 
Archer was enabled to play Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas, the 
andante movement from the same composer’s Fourth Symphony, and 
several other pieces with effect.—Mr. Fulford’s Promenade Concerts 
are drawing to a close. As a pecuniary speculation they can hardly 
have been successful. Mr. Fulford, however, deserves the thanks of 
the public for the enterprising spirit he has shown in their inaugura- 
tion. Miss Berry Greening, Mr. George Perren, Miss Mabel Brent, 
Miss Julia Derby, Mr. Viotti Collins, with Mr C.J. Bond as conductor, 
are announced for these concerts.—The Sacred Harmonic Society have 
given their second concert this season in the music room of the 
Pavilion. Romberg’s Lay of the Bell, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise were the works selected. The room was well filled, and the 
performance went off satisfactorily. 

Epixsurex.—The English Opera Company—principal singers Mdlle. 
Ida Gilliess, Miss fanny Heywood, Madame Heywood, Messrs. Herbert 
Bond, Haydn Corri, and Henry Corri—have commenced a short season 
at the Operetta House. The houses have been gceod.—The Choral 
Union have given their annual performance of the Messiah in the Music 
Hall. The principal vocalists were Miss Edmonds, Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Signor Foli. Mr. Henry Blagrove was chief 
violin; Mr. Hewlett, organist ; and Mr. Adam Hamilton, conductor. 
Mr. Cooper gave the music assigned to him with musicianly correctness, 
and the great air, ‘‘ Thou shalt dash them,” with remarkable energy. 
Miss Edmond produced a great impression, particularly in ‘“ Rejoice 
greatly,” the florid passages of which she executed with remarkable 
neatness. Miss Julia Elton was especially good in “ He was despised.” 
Signor Foli’s fine bass enabled him to do thorough justice to all the 
music allotted to him. It was his first appearance here in oratorio, and 
judging by the impression he created, he is likely to be heard often. 

New York.—(/rom a Correspondent).—A fatal affray took place in 
the streets of this city on the 11th of December, between the managers 
of two rival minstrel troupes. Messrs. Kelly and Leon, the proprietors 
of the theatre, hearing their name, coming from a matinée at the Fifth 
Avenue ‘'heatre, were met by a Mr Sharpley, the manager of a rival 
company. Sharpley addressed Leon on the subject of some damaging 
retnarks made by the latter, and words led to blows, which resulted in 
a general row. In the course of the fight, Kelly shot Sharpley’s 
brother dead, and Sharpley in return fired at Kelly wounding him in 
the head. Great excitement prevailed in New York as both parties 
were well known, but there scems a fair probability of the matter being 
hushed up as Sharpley is at liberty and Kelly on bail for 5,000 dollars, 
—The sale of Dickens’s tickets has been ill-arranged and has given 
great dissati-faction to a number of people here. 








Pips from Punch. 
AFTER THE Fire.— Why are policemen stationed at all the doors 
of Her Majesty's?” asked Somebody.—And Somebody replied, « ‘To 


prevent the fire breaking out again, 1 suppose.’ 

Tue Power or Sounp.—We know several fellows who declare that 
they feel themselves to be better men since they heard Mendelssohn’s 
“ Reformation Symphony ” at the Crystal Palace. 

New Partstan Pizces —Robinson Crusoe, as a comic opera, by M. 
Offenbach. (fulliver’s Travels also at another theatre. The Drury 
Lane pantomines of the last twenty years will probably furnish the 
French librettists with subjects for some time to come. In many of their 
spectacles in Paris, they have used our transformation scenes, sent direct 
“ this side uppermost,” which have been greatly admired by travelling 
Cockneys who returning say, * Ah, you don’t see this sort of thing in 
England.” This may be the right sort of thing to say, but it isn’t the fact. 

From tHe Lorp Cuamperzaty’s Orrice.—Why is a Lord in Waiting 
at Court unsuited, by his professional duty, for joining in a quadrille 
set of eight ?—Because he’s always dancing a-ten dance, 
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MUSIC OF NATURE. 
No. 9.— THe Banshee Watt,” 

The Rev. Charles Bunworth was rector of Buttevant, in the 
county of Cork, about the middle of the last century. He wasa 
man of unaffected piety and of sound learning, pure in heart and 
benevolent in intention. By the rich he was respected, and by the 
poor beloved: He was the friend and benefactor of the surrounding 
country. To him, from the neighbouring town of Newmarket, 
came John Philpot, Curran, and Barny Yelverton for advice, 
previous to their entrance at Dublin College. Young, indigent, 
and inexperienced, these afterwards eminent men received from 
him, in addition to the advice they sought, pecuniary aid ; and 
the brilliant career which was theirs justified the discrimination of 
the giver. What, however, extended the fame of Mr. Bunworth, 
far beyond the limits of the parishes adjacent, was his performance 
on the Irish harp and his hospitality and kind reception of the poor 

who travelled from house to house about the country. 
Grateful to their patron, these itinerant musicians sang his praise, 
to the tinkling accompaniment of their harps, invoking, in return 
for his bounty, abundant blessings on his white head, and cele- 
brating, in their rude verses, the blooming charms of his two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Mary. It was all these poor” fellows 
could do; but who can doubt that their gratitude was sincere 
when, at the time of Mr. Bunworth’s death, no less than fifteen 
harps were deposited on the loft of his granary, bequeathed to 
him by the last members of a race which has now ceased to exist. 
Trifling, no doubt, in intrinsic value were these relics, yet there is 
something in gifts of the heart that merits preservation, and, it is 
to be regretted that, when he died, these harps were broken up, 
one after the other, and used {as firewood by an ignorant follower 
of the family, who, on their removal to Cork for a temporary 
change of scene, was left in charge of the house. 

The circumstances attending the death of Mr. Bunworth may be 
doubted by some, but there were, twenty years back, many credible 
witnesses who declared their authenticity, and who could have 
been produced to attest most, if not all, of the following par- 
ticulars :— 

About a week previous to his dissolution, and early in the 
evening, a noise was heard at the hall door resembling the shearing 
of sheep, but, at the time, no particular attention was paid to it. 
It was nearly eleven o’clock the same night when Kavanagh, the 
herdsman, returned from Mallow, whither he had been sent in 
the afternoon for some medicine, and was observed by Miss Bun- 
worth, to whom he delivered the parcel, to be much agitated. At 
this time, it must be observed, her father was by no means con- 
sidered in danger. ‘‘ What is the matter, Kavanagh?” asked Miss 
Bunworth; but the poor fellow, with a bewildered look, only 
uttered, ‘The master, Miss—the master—he is going from us,” 
and, overcome with real grief, he burst into a flood of tears. Miss 
Bunworth, who was a woman of strong nerve, enquired if anything 
he had learned in Mallow induced him to suppose that her father 
was worse. ‘ No, Miss,” said Kavanagh, “it was not in Mallow 
.” * Kavanagh,” said Miss Bunworth, “I fear you have 
been drinking, which, I must say, I did not expect at such a time 
as the present, when it was your duty to have kept yourself sober. 
But I will om to you in the morning, when yon are in a fitter 
state to understand what I say.” Kavanagh looked up with a 
stupidity of aspect which did not serve to remove the impression 
of his being drunk, but his voice was not that of an intoxicated 
person. ‘* Miss,” said he, ‘‘as I hope to receive mercy hereafter, 
neither bit nor sup has passed my lips since I left this house ; but 
the master—we will lose him, we will lose him!” and he wrung 
his hands together. ‘+ What is it you mean, Kavanagh ?” asked 
Miss Bunworth. ‘Is it mean ?” said Kavanagh. ‘‘The Banshee 
has come for him, Miss, and ‘tis not I alone who have heard her.” 
“°Tis an idle superstition,” said Miss Bunworth. ‘+ May be so,” 
replied Kavanagh, ‘‘ but as I came through the glen of Ballybeg 
she was along with me keening, and screeching, and clapping her 
hands by my side, every step of the way, with her long white hair 
falling about her shoulders; and I could hear her repeat the 
master’s name every now and then, as plain as ever I heard it. 
When I came to the old abbey she parted from me and turned 
into the pigeon field next the berrin ground, and folding her cloak 
about her, down she sat under the tree that was struck by the 
lightning, and began keening so bitterly that it went through 





one’s heart to hear it.” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” said Miss Bunworth, who 
had listened to this remarkable relation, ‘‘ my father is, I believe, 
better, and I hope will soon be up and able to convince you that 
all this is but your own fancy ; nevertheless, I charge you not to 
mention what you have told me, for there is no occasion to frighten 
your fellow-servants with the story. 

Mr. Bunworth gradually declined; but nothing particular 
occurred until the night previous to his death. That night both 
his daughters, exhausted with continued attendance and watching, 
were prevailed on to seek some repose, and an old lady, a friend of 
the family, remained by the bedside of their father. ‘The old 
gentleman then lay in the parlour, where he had been in the morn- 
ing removed at his own request, fancying the change would afford 
him relief; and the head of his bed was placed close to the window. 
In a room adjoining sat some male friends, and as usual, on like 
occasions in Ireland, in the kitchen many of the followers of the 
family had assembled. ‘The night was serene and moonlight, the 
sick man slept, and nothing broke the stillness of the salieabebe 
watch, when the little party in the room adjoining the parlour, 
the door of which stood open, was sudden!y roused by a sound at 
the window near the bed. A rose tree grew outside the window, 
so close as to touch the glass. ‘This was forced aside with some 
noise, and a low moaning was heard, accompanied by clapping of 
hands, as if of a female in deep affliction. It seemed as if the sound 

roceeded from a person holding her mouth close to the window. 

he lady who sat by the side of Mr. Bunworth went into the 
adjoining room, and in the tone of alarm inquired of the gentlemen 
there if they had heard the Banshee. Sceptical of supernatural 
appearances, two of them rose hastily and went out to discover the 
cause of these sounds, which they also had distinctly heard. They 
walked all round the house, examining every spot of ground, par- 
ticularly near the window from whence the voice had proceeded. 
The bed of earth beneath the rose tree had been recently dug, and 
the print of a footstep, if the tree had been forced aside by mortal 
hand, would have inevitably remained ; but they could perceive no 
such impression, and an unbroken stillness reigned without. Hoping 
to dispel the mystery, they continued their search anxiously along 
the road, from the straightness of which, and the lightness of the 
night, they were enabled to see some distance around them ; but 
all was silent and deserted, and they returned surprised and dis- 
appointed. How much more, then, were they astonished at learning 
that the whole time of their absence those who remained within 
the house had heard the moaning and clapping of hands even louder 
and more distinct than before they had gone out, and no sooner 
was the door of the room closed on them than they again heard the 
same mournful sounds! Every succeeding hour the sick man 
became worse, and as the first glimpse of the morning — 
Mr. Bunworth expired. . B. 





DeatH or Lapy Harrineton.—The death is announced of Maria 
Countess of Harrington, which took place on Friday afternoon, between 
four and five o’clock, at her residence in Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 
after a short illness, from bronchitis. The Countess, previously to her 
marriage to Charles, fourth Earl of Harrington, in April, 1831, was one 
of the most popular actresses on the stage. She was the daughter of 
Mr. Samuel ‘I’. Foote, a descendant of the celebrated Samuel Foote, 
and was born at Plymouth in June, 1798, consequently the Countess 
was in her seventieth year. Her father was in the army, but after 
selling out he became manager of the Plymouth Theatre. He married 
a beautiful and accomplished woman, a member of a family of fortune 
and high respectability, At the early age of twelve—namely, in July, 
1810—Maria Foote made her début on the stage at her father’s theatre 
at Plymouth, in the character of Juliet. In 1814 Miss Foote made her 
first appearance on the London stage at Covent Garden Theatre as 
Amanthis, in The Child of Nature. Her success was extraordinarily 
great. By her marriage with the Earl of Harrington, who died in 
March, 1851, she had an only son, Charles, Viscount Petersham, who 
died in 1836, in his fifth year; and Lady Jane St. Maur Blanche, 
married to the Earl of Mount-Charles. 

Tue Wanpertne Minstrets—conductor, the Hon. Seymour J. G. 
Egerton—give a concert at the Carlton Rooms, Southampton, on Tues- 
day next, the 7th inst., in aid of the fund for relieving the distress 
occasioned by the late hurricane at St. ‘I'homas’s. The concert is 
expected to be very successful, and we heartily hope that it may prove 
so, and the result exceed anticipation. The subscriptions already 
received by the fund amount, we understand, to £2,600, including a 
donation of £200 from Her Majesty. , 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
To.uvurst (Kingsland Road).—‘ Ruth,” an oratorio, by George Tolhurst, 


A dbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
To be obtained of all 











Lablache, and many of the Clergy 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


TE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApotFo Frrrant's celebrated method for The FORMA. 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s, 

London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his t 
Hyde ark, w. 





id , 32, Gl ter Terrace, 








IN THE PRESS, 


NEW SONG, 
“Love me, Beloved.” 


COMFOSED BY 


A. REICHARDT. 


LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, 
And all Musicsellers. 








Just Published, price 5s., 
A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
Leaders of Orchestras, and Bandmasters. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF 


F. J. FETIS 


3 
Chapel Master of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Director of the Conservatory, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 

This Manual ery requisite and knowledge useful to the Student Com- 
poser, Leaders and Gendaetan of Orchestras, and Bandmasters. It is illustrated 
with the Scales of every String and Wind Instruments, with copious examples how 
to be practically and effectively used; with general directions to the above in every 
depzrtment, both vooal and instrumental, and in the general management of an 


orchestra. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Third Edition. 
de LOVER AND THE BIRD. Transcription Bril- 


lante, for the Pianoforte, by Kune. 


HE LOVER AND THE BIRD. Transcription Variée, 


for the Pianoforte, by E. Bercrr. 


HE LOVER AND THE BIRD. Transcribed for the 


Pianoforte. Duet, by Henry Tittyarp, 


J ig ~ LOVER AND THE BIRD WALTZ, introducing 


the Melody of the celebrated Ballad by GuetizLmo, Price ds. each ; post free 
for 24 Stamps, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“MY HAPPINESS,’ 
(“THE MOTHER’S SONG”). 
By JOHN OLD. 
Price 3s, 
Beautifully Illustrated and sent Free for Eighteen Stamps. 


Dory & Stewart, 147, Oxford Street, W.; and Hammonp & Co, (late JuLLiey’s) 
5, Vigo Street, Regent Streets 








TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Pirmingham Alusical Festibal, 


1867, 


JOHN F. BARNETT. 


Price, in Paper Covers, 6s.; Cloth Boards, 8s. 








THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 


The Ship was cheered . re a 
(Arranged as a Song) 


A fair breeze blew... 
Sung by Malle. TIETJ ENS. 


Down dropt the breezs . 
Sung by Mr, SIMS REEVES. 


O happy living things 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


O Sleep, it is a gentle thing ._. 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHYTOCK 


Two voices in the air (Duet) . ea 4s. 
Sung by Mdile, TIETJENS and Mdine. PATEY-W HYTOCK 


Swiftly flew the Ship 4s. 
Sung by Mr. SAN 'TLEY 


The Harbour Bay 5 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 


CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


3s. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianojorte 
are in the Press. 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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BOOSEY'S 


Christmas 
Annual 


NHW MUSIC, 


Being an extra number of the “ Musicat Casrnet,” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


In Illuminated Covers, Gilt Edges, containing the following 
NEW MUSIC, is now ready :— 


A New Song by Claribel. 

A New Song by J. R. Thomas, 

A New Piece by Kuhe. 

A New Piece by Forbes, 

A New Valse by Strauss. 

A New Polka by Strauss, 

A New Comic Quadrille by Berger. 


A New Galop from “The Grand 
Duchess.” 


A New Christmas Carol by J. L. 
Hatton. 
























LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W. 


AND ALL MUSIGSELLERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








Will be published on Ist FEBRUARY, 1868, 


(READY FOR DELIVERY, 2lsr JANUARY,) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
No I. OF A NHW 


Musical Monthly Magazine 


TO BE ENTITLED 


Exeter Hall.” 


PROSPECTUS, 


“ Exerer Haiti” will be, as its name in some manner imports, a 
Magazine of Sacred Music, vocal and instrumental, especially adapted 
for Sunpay Evenine in the family circle. Each number will comprise 
Sacred Songs and Hymn Tunes, arranged for Voice and Piano; also 
Pianoforte and Harmonium pieces, ete. These will be both original 
and selected; but in every case the arrangements will be new 
and copyright. The list of contributors will include many of the 
foremost living authors and composers of devotional music; whose 
works hitherto have not been popularly accessible. In this respect 
‘«Exerer Hatt” claims a specialty amongst contemporary musical 
publications. 

“Exeter Hau” will be larger in form than any existing Musical 
Magazine, and will be elegantly printed from engraved plates. Each 
number will be beautifully Illustrated, in lithograph, from original 
designs and after the old mastere. The wrapper will be richly illumi- 
nated ; and, altogether, it is believed that “ Exerer Hatt” will be 
not only thoroughly original in design and execution, but also one of 
the cheapest and handsomest Magazines ever offered to the public. 


Number [, will contain the following new and original pieces, viz :— 


I. “Queen Mary’s Prayer,’ Sacred Song, by Miss M. 





Lindsay. 

II. Sacred Themes from Gounod, arranged for Piano 
by E. F. Rimbault. 

III New Hymn Tune, by C. E. Willing (Organist of 
the Foundling). 


Iv. “The Benediction,” set to Music by Stephen Glover. 
V. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium. No. I, 





Arrangements for Contributions to succeeding numbers are being 
made with Composers of eminence, 








LONDON: 


METZLER AND 00, 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
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May be had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers in the 
Kingdom. 


CHAPPELL'S 


Musical Hagazine, 


EDITED BY 


DR. E. F. RIMBAULT. 


Will in future appear MONTHLY, and each Number will 
contain from 


40 TO 60 PAGES OF MUSIC, 
Besides several Pages of Literary Matter. 


The JANUARY NUMBER 


WILL CONSIST OF THE 


Opera of “ Faust,” for Pianoforte, 


Arranged by FRANZ NAVA, 
AND 
THE STORY OF THE OPERA, by C. L, KENNEY. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, No. 1, 
Contains the following Popular WALTZES, QUADRILLES, 
and GALOPS, by DAN GODFREY :— 


Mabel Waltz. Guards’ Waltz. 

Adele Waltz. . Barbe Bleu Quadrille. 
Theresa Quadrille, Orpheus Quadrille. 
Guards’ Quadriile. Royal Alfred Quadrille. 
Merry Tunes Lancers. Denmark Quadrille, 
Orpheus Galop. Mabel Galop. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, No. 2, 


Contains the following POLKAS and. GALOPS, by CHARLES 
D ALBERT :— 

The King Pippin Polka. 

The Sontag Polka. 

The Great Eastern Polka. 

The Milanese Polka. 

The Chamouni Polka. 

The Lily of Killarney Polka. 

The Express Galop. 

The Prince of Wales Galop. 

The Garibaldi Galop. 

The Martha Galop. 

The Leviathan Galop. 

The Emperor's Galop. 

The Mameluke Galop. 

The War Galop. 

The Bohemian Galop. — 

The Great Excitement Galop 














The Sultan’s Polka. 

The West-end Polka. 
The Big Ben Polka, 
The Lilian Polka. 

La Traviata Polka. 

The Sardinian Polka. 
The Rustic Polka. 
L’Innocence Polka. 

The Invitation Polka. 
The Garland Polka. 
L’Enfant Polka. 

The Holstein Polka. 
The Bijou Polka. 

The Rosa Polka—No. 1. 
The Rosa Polka—No. 2. 
The Archer's Polka. 








Price ls. each Number. 
POST FREE, 1s, 2p. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 





“HANOVER 
SQUARE? 


EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 





THE 


JANUARY NUMBER 


IS NOW READY, 
And to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller in Great 


Britain and Ireland. 


CONTENTS. 


Felice notte. Barcarolle, Piano, Ernst Pauer. 
A Voice from the Sea. Song. J. L. Hatton. 
Twelfth Night. Valse de Salon Brinley Richards. 
The King’s Daughter. Song... Alex. Reichardt. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





THE 


CHRISTMAS EXTRA NUMBER 


CONTAINS 


PIP LY PAGES 


ENTIRELY NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


CONTENTS. 
Kellogg Valse ... . Arditi. 
Marie Polka Mazurka . .Gung'l. 


L’ancien Régime, Quadrille on 
Old French Airs ... - Henry W. Goodban. 


Blush-Rose Waltz . Charles Godfrey. 
Tintamarre Galop ... Charles de Mazieres. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, Hanover Sq. 
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